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THE COLLECTOR 


THE general burst of applause 
which has greeted the seventy-first 
annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design shows how will- 
ing to be pleased, how unexacting, 
how innocent of all guile is that 
much-abused individual, the art 
= critic. In fact, he is usually the ad- 
muring friend of the artist, without whom he could not 
exist. Nothing pleases him better than an opportunity 
to say nice things of his great and good brother of the 
brush. When the latter refrains from perpetrating bad 
art, the critic is delighted; when he does something 
really creditable the critic simply grovels before him. 
There are some highly creditable things in the present 
Academy and the average is not so bad and there are 
fewer dismal failures than on some former occasions; 
hence the joy of the critic knoweth no bounds. 

* * * 


YET, in truth, the critic would find it difficult to justify 
his enthusiasm except in a very few instances. There 
are some decidedly good portraits. Among these the 
place of honor has rightly been accorded to Mr. R. W. 
Vonnoh’s portrait cf Mrs. M. E. Potter, in black, on a 
grayish sofa, against a dark-gray background. This is 
remarkable chiefly for relief and balance of values. 
Very pleasing in a quite different way is Mr. Samuel 
Isham’s “In the Park,” a lady in a flowered gown, 
seated, with a spray of oak leaves over her shoulder and 
a very conventional garden background. Here there 
is no attempt at powerful relief; color and light and 
shade are subdued, but the treatment is refined and 
there is an air of old-time quaintness about the setting 
of the very modern young lady portrayed that is cap- 
tivating. Mr. Irving R. Wiles has a clever portrait of 
a brother artist, and Mrs. A. B. Sewell a pretty por- 
trait of another young lady wh looks as though she 
had stepped out of an ancient “ Keepsake.” 

* * * 


Wuy must Mr. Barse and others tack on silly titles 
to their more or less charming studies of the draped 
or half-draped or undraped figure? “The Question,” 
by G. R. Barse, Jr., shows a pretty girl in Greek cos- 
tume with her hands clasped about the neck of a marble 
Hermes. If we were to ask of Mr. Barse “ What is the 
question? ” he would probably reply with questionable 
wit, “that is the question.” ‘There are few attempts at 
the ideal, and these few are unsatisfactory. Mr. Pott- 
hast’s “ Wood Nymph” and Mr. Beckwith’s “ Hama- 
dryad” are but portraits of pretty models in conven- 
tional poses, and these are the best. 


* * * 


Mr. THomas Moran’s big picture of “Shoshone 
Falls ” suffers from his usual fault, lack of concentra- 
tion and of unity. A “ Winter Evening,” an American 
village by moonlight, by W. Elmer Schofield, is one of 
the few really good landscapes. We are pleased to 
see that it has taken the Hallgarten prize and has been 
sold. ‘“ The Year’s Wane,” another good landscape, by 
Bruce Crane, was given the Inness Gold Medal. We 
must find a word of praise for Mr. C. W. Hawthorne’s 
life-size painting of two old men“ Splitting Fish” and for 
Mr. Horatio Walker’s “ Ploughing—the First Gleam,” a 
very fine composition. In the sculpture show, apart from 
Mr. Niehaus’s realistic portrait of Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, 
hammer and chisel in hand, perhaps the biggest thing is 
Mr. Philip H. Wolfram’s diminutive elephant. Mr. 
Daniel C. French has earned the enmity of all architects 
by putting all the dignity of art into his figure represent- 
ing Painting and Sculpture and making his Architecture 
a rococo weakling. 
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THE advantage of the small exhibition was imme- 
diately apparent on turning from the Academy show 
to that of the Union League Club where three new 
studies of the Maine coast in stormy weather, by 
Winslow Homer, held the place of honor, flanked 
by excellent examples of Leonard Ochtman, F. S. 
Church, Robert W. Van Boskerck, and Robert V. V. 
Sewell. Many of the painters represented here are 
also represented, and quite as well at the Academy ex- 
hibition, but there their work is overwhelmed by much 
that is cruder. Even in the larger show Mr. Hom- 
er’s powerful marines and Mr. Sewell’s spirited “ Battle 
of Palamon and Arcite” with its shimmer of red and 
gray, would hold the eye. At the Union League Club 
placed as they were at either end of the small gallery 
they dominated the whole show. 

* * * 


WE had the first news from Paris of the purchase by 
Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson of Chicago, of four fine 
panels by Hubert Robert, the subjects being “ The Old 
Temple,’ “The Fountains,” “The Port” and “The 
Obelisk.” The painter was known in his day as “ Rob- 
ert des Ruines,” and ruined buildings of various sorts 
are a prominent feature in each of these paintings. Mr. 
Hutchinson, who is President of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, has, with characteristic generosity, presented them 
to that institution. They constitute the most important 
gift which it has received in several years. 

* * * 

AMONG the unpleasant results of the Paris Exposi- 
tion is the squabble among the painters over the man- 
ner in which their jury of admission performed its func- 
fions. It is charged and proved that the members of 
the jury took very good care of their own interests, 
allotting to themselves one-fourth of the total space on 
the line. Most of the jurors are members of the Societe 
des Artistes Francais, and they are being hotly pur- 
sued in the press by the other members of that body. 
M. Detaille appears to have been the worst offender. 
He obtained for himself twenty-three meters, and had 
six of his eight pictures on the line. M. Jean Paul 
Laurens had eight out of nine pictures on the line and 
occupied twenty-one and a half meters. Apropos of all 
this M. Benjamin-Constant proposes to have the Salon, 
in future, organized by the Institut de France, which is 
something like the proposition to officer our New York 
police force from West Point. An alternative proposi- 
tion is that all holders of medals of honor and all mem- 
bers of the Institut be, in future, de jure members 
of the jury on Admission, which shall also include all 
members of the Societe des Artistes Francais, “each 
voting in his section.” As this would be in the nature 
of a popular vote, it would make it seem that the Societe 
can not trust a committee chosen by itself from among 
its own members. And yet some of our American 
artists say that favoritism and egotism are unknown in 
French art circles and that, in that happy land, no ex- 
hibition is ever controlled by a clique. 

* * * 

WHEN Mr. Hermann Schaus imports an old master 
it is needless to ask if it is genuine. He takes no 
chances, and he pays the price. And he does not have 
to puff his purchase in order to get it off his hands. 
The celebrated Van Dyck, portrait of William de Vil- 
liers, Vicomte Grandisson, which was shown at the Van 
Dyck exhibition at Antwerp in October, 1899, is one of 
his latest importations and already it has found a home 
in Mr. Whitney’s house in this city. The price is said 
to have been over $100,000. The picture was long 
in the possession of the Buckingham family, was after- 
ward the property of Lady Grey and, later, of Jacob 
Herzog of Vienna, from whom it came to Mr. Schaus. 

* * * 
WHILE it lasted that was quite an interesting little 
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tempest in a teapot, which was stirred up over the 
refusal of Columbia College to accept as a gift two 
mural paintings by Mr. Robert V. V. Sewell, an artist 
of considerable note and an alumnus of the college. 
Mr. Sewell intended his pictures, representing “ Law ” 
and “ Justice ” for the walls of the library which to him, 
as to many others, look in their unadorned nakedness, 
not specially attractive. To the Committee on Art of 
the college, however, this bareness of the library walls 
seems a positive beauty, and they refuse to allow Mr. 
Sewell to clothe 
them. Through | 
the indiscretion 
of a newspaper 
man, the quarrel 
got into’ the 
press and Mr. 
Sewell made the 
interesting point 
that the commit- 
tee which refused 
his pictures is 
composed of ar- 
chitect McKim, 
who designed the 
library, sculptor 
French, who is 
decorating its 
exterior, and 
painter Blash- 
field who, it is in- 
timated, expects 
to do all the mu- 
ral painting that 
the other two 
members will 
permitto be 
done. 

In so far the 
trouble has been 
merely local and 
personal and we 
are not sorry to 
record that it is 
now at an end. 
But Mr. Sewell 
has also put for- 
ward the ques- 
tion “ Has a col- 
lege the right to 
delegate author- 
ity to three mem- 
bers to shut out 


arbitrarily (for 
his paintings 
were not even 
examined) gifts 


of works of art 
from members 
and alumni?” It appears to us that this is too important 
a question to be let sleep. We should like to hear from 
our colleges generally on the subject. 
* * * 

THE exhibition of thirty pastels and oil paintings by 
Zandomeneghi at the Durand-Ruel galleries has at- 
tracted attention to this new light of the Impressionists. 
Most are portraits of young women, among the best 
of these being “La Coiffure,” a young lady with a 
hand-mirror inspecting the work of her maid who is 
arranging her hair. In general, Zandomeneghi’s color 
is at once crude and conventional, yet his study of flow- 
ers in a porcelain vase shows that he is a colorist. He, 
perhaps, like some other Impressionists, is but making 
allowance for the subduing hand of time. An exhibi- 
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CENTAURS AND CENTAURESSES. BY EUGENE FROMENTIN 


tion of paintings by Mr. Anders Zorn will follow, com- 
mencing February 16. 
x * * 

Mr. Everett SHINN, whose pastels of New York 
streets we admired at the Boussod-Valadon galleries 
last year, has just now on exhibition at the same place 
a series of pastels of Paris types which displays, if pos- 
sible, an even greater versatility, for it includes sketches 
of landscapes and interiors, beggars and ballet-dancers, 
churches and theaters and more than one view of the 
late Exposition. 
The. new Alex- 
andre Bridge is 
shown in an ef- 
fect of sun and 
shower, the 
Luxembourg 
gardens in 
stormy weather, 


the Folies Ber- 
geres, the Bal 
Bullier and the 
Gaiete Montpar- 
nasse at the 
height of their 
activity. There 
are also on ex- 


hibition at Bous- 
s od - Valadon’s 
some very pretty 
miniatures by 
Mile. Renee de 
Mirmont. 

* x 





TRUE oriental 
jade is said to be 
iound in West- 
ern China only, 
and the discov- 
ery of a_ few 
pieces in Mexico 
is held to be the 
strongest proof 
of communica- 
tion between the 
Aztecs and_ the 
Chinese _ before 
the European 
discovery of 
America. In 
China jade has 
been worked 
from the remot- 
est period. The 
skill of her lapi- 
daries has prob- 
ably been trans- 
mitted from their 
ancestors. of the 
stone age. It is one of the most difficult of stones to 
work, being both tough and hard, and the elaborate carv- 
ing of some of the pieces now owned in New York 
city is the strongest proof that the union of patience 
and artistic inspiration is possible, at least to artists of 
the Flowery Kingdom. Among the most beautiful of 
these are some of the pieces of the present Tiffany col- 
lection, especially a vase of the shape of a pilgrim-bottle 
with figures of Taoist philosophers in high relief and 
otherwise elaborately decorated with floral scrolls and 
symbolic designs. The color of this interesting piece 
is a waxen white very faintly tinged with green. An- 
other curious vase has handles of fungi with swinging 
rings all cut out of the one piece of jade. A group of 
two bearded fishermen in pale-green jade is an excel- 
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PORTRAIT. BY ISMAEL MENG. 
lent specimen of the lapidaries’ art, though for skill and 
patience a carving of a rock sceme with pine trees and 
waterfall and seated figures, is almost as remarkable. 
This latter piece bears inscribed on one side a poem in 
Chinese celebrating the beauties of the scenery carved 
on the other. 
* 7 * 


THE Chinese make many articles of jade, cups which 
are said to have inspired the first makers of porcelain, 
flower vases, girdle plaques, hand screens, incense hold- 
ers, etc. Nothing harmonizes so well with the pale 
tints of jade as pure, transparent rock-crystal, in carv- 
ing which the Chinese are, again, the world’s masters. 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co. have the largest crystal ball at 
present in the market. It is of American material from 
Calaveras County, California, and was cut in the lapi- 
dary works of the firm. The largest ball of Chinese 
rock-crystal is owned by Mr. Vorce. It is a little 
smaller than the Tiffany sphere and is mounted on a 
silver dragon specially made for it in Japan. The Chi- 


nese affect rock-crystal for rouge boxes, water-cups, 


seals and the pi-tong or vase to hold brushes, an in- 
dispensable ornament of the writing-table. 


* * * 


THE annual display of portraits by M. Raymundo 
de Madrazo opened at Oehme’s gallery on January 19. 
M. de Madrazo’s work is well known through illustra- 
tions and descriptions to readers of THE Art Ama- 
tTEUR. The portraits this time include those of Mrs. 
Benjamin Brewster, Mme. R. de Madrazo, Mr. F. B. 
Jennings, Messrs. Emanuel and Alexander Blumenstiel 
and M. le Duc de Loubat. 


* * * 
By the courtesy of Mr. Edward Brandus we are en- 
abled to present as the frontispiece to this number of 
Tur Art AMATEUR an engraving of the fine portrait 
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by Mirevelt of Maria de Reigesbergen, Dame Grotius, 
formerly in the collection of General le Marquis de 
Abzac. It is to the same source that we owe the por- 
trait by Pierre Mignard of the Duchesse de Bourgogne, 
that by J. M. Nattier of an unknown lady with a fes- 
toon of roses, the exquisite portrait by Ismael Meng 
of a lady in a high coiffure sprinkled with flowers and 
that by Pourbus of the boy Marquis de Montecuculi, 
described in a former number. 


* * * 


WE note with pleasure that the Arts and Crafts ex- 
hibit in the Court of the Manufactures Building at the 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo will be the most 
interesting display of its kind ever made in this country. 
It is in charge of Mr. Roger Riordan, the art editor of 
Tue Art AMATEUR, who has had great success in se- 
curing the co-operation of the best workers in the ap- 
plied arts throughout the country. 


*x * * 


Were there is a will The reader knows the 
proverb, one of the latest and best instances of which is 
the saving of the Palisades. When the matter was first 
broached everybody said: “ It is a shame that the Pali- 
sades should be destroyed, but what can you do about 
it? They lie in two States; you will have to have two 
commissions, win over two legislatures and interest two 
governors. When you bring the project to a head in 
one State, it will languish in the other and by the time 
you succeed in reviving interest in the second it will be 
dead in the first. Meanwhile the quarrymen will keep 
right on quarrying and the Palisades will be ruined 
while you talk and write about them.” Yet the two 
commissions have been organized and have worked in 
concert, the two legislatures will be brought to reason 
and the quarrymen have been induced to stop blasting 
by holding out a prospect of their being paid for their 
rights. A little over one hundred and thirty thousand 





dollars is asked for the property where the blasting has 
























































































MARQUIS DE MONTECUCULI. BY POURBUS 
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been going on. This the commissioners contract to 
pay and they have made a first payment of $10,000. 

Other property owners have given the commission 
the face of the cliffs, and agreed to sell their other rights 
at a reasonable figure. The next and final step will 
be to get the legislatures of New York and New Jersey 
to establish an interstate park. We have no doubt that 
it will be taken. This remarkable success is, in a great 
measure due to the persistent efforts of Mr. Frederick 
S. Lamb, who kept steadily at work, in season and out 
of season, uninfluenced by the apathy with which his 
efforts were, for a long time met. 

* * * 

Mr. E.Lxtiotr DAINGERFIELD is already well known 
as one of our rising figure painters. His Holy Fam- 
ily, a new and distinctly American presention of ‘the 
ancient religious theme, is just now on exhibition at 
Kraushaar’s gallery on Fifth avenue together with 
other ideal paintings and portraits by him which are 
well worthy of a visit. The exhibition will close on 
February 9. 

* aK * 

AmonG the Americans who have been received into 
the Legion of Honor at the close of the Paris Exposi- 
tion is Mr. C. J. Cook, vice-president of Tiffany & Co., 
the jewelers of Union Square, this city. Mr. Cook is 
the third member of the house to be so honored. Mr. 
Charles L. Tiffany, the president, received the decora- 
tion in 1878, and the former superintendent of the silver 
works, Mr. E. C. Moore, was made a chevalier in 1880. 

* *k * 

Ir has now been determined by the city authorities 
that the memorial to the late Baron and Baroness De 
Hirsch, which it was at first intended should be placed 
in Mount Morris Park is to be erected instead on the 
eastern side of Central Park fronting Fifth avenue. 
There is here an opportunity which we hope will not 
be neglected to provide a good background of foliage 
for the monument. In time the wall on this side of 
Central Park may become a recognized place for me- 
morials of this sort, like the Street of Tombs at Athens. 


PORTRAIT. BY J. M. NATTIER 
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LA DUCHESSE DE BOURGOGNE, BY PIERRE MIGNARD 


SoME handsome modern pieces of Japanese ceramic 
work which were shown at the late Paris Exposition 
may be seen at Takayanagi’s. They comprise pieces 
by celebrated potters such as Kozan, Seefu and Tozan. 
A large collection of other potteries and one of Japa- 
nese prints ancient and modern are also exhibited there. 

* * * 


By an oversight, we omitted to mention that the etch- 
ings by Zorn and Helleu, which we gave last month, were 
published by Messrs. F. Keppel & Co., to whom we were 
indebted for permission to reproduce them. 

. * * * 

TueE Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, an- 
nounces the purchase, by the Fine Arts Committee, of the 
following paintings for the Institute’s Permanent Collec- 
tion: “The Beach of Trouville” by Eugene Boudin, 
“The Great Bridge at Rouen” by Camille Pissarro, 
“ Aucassin and Nicolette” by Marianne Stokes, “ The 
Wild Chase ” by Franz Stuck. 

In addition to these four pictures, the following works 
were sold to private purchasers, making a total of seven- 
teen, and representing a total value of $22,183.79: 

“ All Hands on Deck” by Robert W. Allan, “ Autumn 
Afternoon—Manomet” by George H. Bogert, “ Mid- 
summer Evening” bv Charles H. Davis, “ The Flax 
Carder—Dutch Interior” by John P. Downie, “ The 
Kelp Gatherers ” by Andre Dauchez, “ Misty Sunlight ” 
by H. H. Gallison, “ Valley of the Saone” by Ferdi- 
nand Jan Monchablon, “ Love in the Harvest Field’ 
by H. H. LaThangue, “ A Foggy Day” by Eugene A. 
Poole, “ Twilight ” by W. Elmer Schofield, “ January 
Woods” by W. Elmer Schofield, “Cluden Waters, 
Dumfriesshire” by Grosvenor Thomas, “ Dusk” by 
Christ Walter. 

“The Kelp Gatherers,” by Andre Dauchez, was 
awarded the Medal of the First Class at the Institute’s 
Fifth Annual Exhibition, and “ All Hands on Deck,” 
by Robert W. Allan, and “ Twilight,” by W. Elmer 
Schofield, received Honorable Mentions. 


, 
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Many vears ago—cheu fugaces!—I dramatized 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” for Mrs. John Wood at the 
Olympic Theater. But it was not as a rival dramatist 
that I went to see Mr. E. S. Willard’s “Tom Pinch” at 
the Garden Theater recently. I tried to put the entire 
novel into a melodramatic play, with Mrs. Wood and 
her delicious drolleries in the part of the boy Bailey as 
the comic relief. Mr. Willard has restricted himself to 
a character sketch, using only the scenes in which Tom 
Pinch is prominent. 

The name of the dramatizer is not given on the Gar- 
den Theater programme; so I am revealing a secret of 
Punchinello by stating that Mr. Willard has done the 
work for himself. He calls it “a dramatization of cer- 
tain incidents.” It is neatly done. We are shown the 
fall and rise of Tom Pinch and the rise and fall of Peck- 
sniff on parallel lines. 

In the first Act we see how Tom Pinch takes Peck- 
sniff at his own valuation; admires him as the soul of 
honor; idolizes him as a great man, unappreciated and 
even slandered by a heartless world. We see, also, how 
Pecksniff secures Old Chuzzlewit as a handsomely pay- 
ing lodger, and begins to wind the rich curmudgeon 
around his clever fingers. 

Mary Graham shatters Tom Pinch’s idol, in the sec- 
ond Act, by revealing Pecksniff’s odious persecutions 
of her. Then Tom is discharged and wanders away 
aimlessly, his love for Mary hopeless, his ideal lost. 

But, in the third Act, Tom is given the congenial task 
of cataloguing a large library; his sister is with him; 
young Martin and Mark Tapley come back from 
America; Old Chuzzlewit unmasks and denounces 
Pecksniff, and everything ends happily for everybody 
except Tom Pinch, who hides a broken heart under a 
smiling face and beams benedictions upon more for- 
tunate lovers. 

This little play, which drew a small and lukewarm 
audience on the first night, became popular as soon as 
its merits were reported; its performances were ex- 
tended to two weeks, and it will be the principal feature 
in Mr. Willard’s repertory during his present tour. 

Dickens still exercises his mighty magic. The public 
still like to see his familiar characters represented on 
the stage, just as they did half a century ago, when the 
Dickens stories were dramatized in England and in this 
country faster than they could be printed. 

“Tom Pinch” is admirably staged and excellently 
. acted, and it was announced so modestly that the audi- 
ence were taken by surprise. 

The room at Mr. Pecksniff’s in the first Act is typic- 
ally English. The wall paper is of the old florid style, 
printed by hand before modern machinery was in- 
vented. Some of the chairs are too obviously machine- 
made, but they are of anciert model. 

The garden, in the second Act, seems transferred 
from the lovely Lake District. Where else can you find 
such light green grasses and foliage and such a mam- 
moth weeping willow? The garden seats show the glue 
and the varnish, and should be replaced with rough, 
rustic benches; but the flowers, the field, the hedges, the 
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very atmosphere of the scene are perfect. 
is to be rested and refreshed. 
Bockish men are delighted with the third scene, 


Fountain Court, in the Temple, London. That is the 
style of room all of us have longed for. The glimpse 
out of window is an artistic touch, and so is the music 
of the organ. Tom Pinch deserves no more sympathy 
when we see him established in that enviable apart- 
ment. 

The costumes of 1830 are correct, except that the 
hats should be more bell-crowned. All of the charac- 
ters in “Tom Pinch” are country folk, and would not 
have the latest London fashions. The women’s dresses, 
even when exaggerated by Charity and Mercy Peck- 
sniff, are not unbecoming. The large, sunshady bon- 
nets will be the vogue at St. Augustine and Palm Beach 
before the Winter is over. 

When the novels of Dickens were first published 
prominent actors prided themselves upon the accurate 
reproductions of his characters, and this art was sup- 
posed to have died out with the old school of Thespians. 
Yet Mr. Frederick Volpe, as Pecksniff, and Mr. J. G. 
Taylor, as Old Chuzzlewit, seemed to have stepped from 
the Dickens pages. Not a detail, not a trick of manner, 
was lacking. 

Tom Pinch is described by Dickens as “ An ungainly, 
awkward-looking man, extremely short-sighted and 
prematurely bald, dressed in a snuff-colored suit of an 
uncouth make, and of any age between sixteen and 
sixty.” : Mr. Willard realizes this portrait, and could 
not to be identified with the alert, vigorous, dashing 
David Garrick of the matinees. Needless to say that he 
wins all hearts. 

Mark Tapley is acted conventionally. He should not 
wear livery when he returns from America. The land 
of the free would take that nonsense out of him and off 
of him. Besides, young Martin expressly states that 
they return penniless, and so there would be no money 
to buy livery. 

* * * 

Jean Marcel’s troupe have appeared at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theater for several weeks in what are called “ liv- 
ing” pictures, statuary and bas-reliefs, and are still on 
the Proctor vaudeville circuit. 

The facts that the usual run of a novelty at a variety 
show is a week and that the Marcels have been retained 
at one theater for over a month go to prove my con- 
stant contention that the public appreciate good art 
when they can get it, and that good art is more profit- 
able than bad or none even by the pecuniary standard. 

I found every seat in the large theater occupied. The 
audience waited patiently through blackface drivel; but 
they did not applaud the Marcels much until the last 
tableau, which was enthusiastically redemanded after 
the troupe had broken up the bas-relief and bowed 
good-night. 

The reason for this apparent indifference is compli- 
mentary to the Marcels. The spectators could not be- 
lieve that.the tableaux were formed by men and women, 
so complete was the illusion. After every group the 
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figures should come out of the frame. This may not be 
high art but it is showmanship. 

American audiences are proverbially quick to catch 
an idea. Yet one of the most distinguished comedians 
tells me that he always says to them by word or look or 
gesture: “ Now I am going to make a joke; now I am 
making it; now I have made it,” and then he gets the 
laughter and applause. 

I will not go so far as that; but when the tableaux of 
the Marcels are so complete, and when they hold their 
poses so long, that it is difficult to credit the life of the 
figures, the manager should convince the spectators as 
he does after his bas-relief, “ En Avant,” with which the 
exhibition concludes. 

Well-known pictures, like “ The Flower Mart” and 
“The Angelus,” are reproduced. In the statuary the 
men and women seem turned to marble. In the bas- 
reliefs the figures look halved and appear to adhere to 
the background. 

Artists will learn something from the vivid effects of 
the coloring, though I think that the lighting might be 
improved. 

* * x 

Mr. John Hare has at last left the Criterion Theater, 
where he had been since early in November, and has 
taken “ The Gay Lord Quex” for his farewell tour of 
the United States. When he goes back to England he 
intends to retire from the stage—perhaps for a year or 
two, perhaps forever. He is not an old man; about 
sixty I should judge; but he is an old actor; for over 
thirty-five years—ever since poor Tom Robertson’s 
first success as a playwright—he has been a London 
favorite. 

You estimate his age quite unfairly when you look at 
the paybill. His son, Gilbert, is cast for Sir Chichester 
Frayne, an elderly man about town, appointed as Gov- 
ernor of Uumbos, in West Africa. 

“The Gay Lord Quex ” is not a well-made play nor 
worthy of Mr. Pinero. Of the four Acts only one is 
dramatic. The first is odd and interesting, because it 
gives the workings of a manicure parlor, with all the 
incidents realistically imitated. The second is nothing 
but talk, though it is welcome for the beautiful scene of 
an Italian garden at Richmond, charmingly painted by 
Mr. W. Harford. Juliet and Romeo might have made 
love in that garden; it is too romantic for the tittle-tattle 
spoken in it. The last Act is more talky; the story is 
virtually over, and the characters are talking against 
time to end it conventionally. 

The third Act is the whole play and makes its success 
—in England by audacity and in America through curi- 
osity. 

Londoners were astonished that Mr. Pinero should 
put on the stage such a representation of the manners 
and morals of the aristocracy; make a lady receive her 
former lover in her bedroom at midnight, and depict a 
manicure girl as bold enough to interfere and attempt to 
compromise the lover so as to save a girl from marry- 
ing him. 

Americans ask if it be possible that the representa- 
tion is true to life, as the acceptance of it by the Lon- 
doners seems to prove? Are English ladies of high 
rank so openly immoral, so reckless of appearances 
and consequences? The riskiness of the bedroom scene 
is almost unnoticed by American audiences, because 
they are thinking whether English women can thus mis- 
conduct themselves. ; 

They are reminded of the ancient sea-captain, who 
visited an island in the Pacific and entered in his log- 
book, under the headings of “ Manners” and “ Cus- 
toms,” this memorable but ungrammatical line: “ Man- 
ners they has none, and their Customs is beastly.” 

Mr. Hare does not act as Lord Quex; in appearance, 
speech and manner he is himself. The acting is done 
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by Miss Irene Vanbrugh, the manicure woman. The 
thousand minute touches by which she becomes vulgar 
and redeems vuigarity by devotion to a friend are most 
artistic. The part is not agreeable, but it has confirmed 
her reputation. 

Outside of the large cities “ The Gay Lord Quex” 
may not continue its metropolitan success. I do not 
say that the people of what are called “ the provinces ” 
will not understand it; the story is clear enough after 
the introductory Acts; but they will not credit it, and 
they will not be so curious about the English aristocracy 
as our city folk are. 

A fair test of the play would be to translate it into 
French and produce it in Paris. French plays by 
dramatists of the same rank as Mr. Pinero have stood 
the test of translation into all civilized languages. In 
English especially they have been as successful as in the 
original. But would Paris accept the bedroom scene as 
a true picture of high life in England or even as an 
English eccentricity? “Camille” has often been de- 
nounced as immoral; but what it hints and suggests is 
broadly outspoken in “ The Gay Lord Quex.” 

My prediction is that Mr. Hare will not retire from 
the stage after his American tour. He will visit us 
again with a better and pleasanter play. He is a finer 
actor than most Americans know, and can disguise 
himself, with consummate art, as a mechanic or as a 
diplomatist, as an old man or as a boy. We were young 
together in the Robertsonian nights of the Savage Club 
and the Prince of Wales’s Theater—“ the Queen’s Dust- 
hole ”—and I should not like his last impression upon 
America to be that of the “ gay ” but brutal Lord Quex. 

Mr. Pinero’s play must have cleverness, because it 
has succeeded in two great cities; but certainly it leaves 
a bad taste on the mind. 

* * * 


Two Nell Gwynne plays were produced simultane- 
ously in London. We imitate London in our theatric- 
als, and so we had two Nell Gwynne plays, one pro- 
duced by Miss Helen Crossman, first at the Bijou and 
then at the Savoy Theaters, and the other by Miss Ada 
Rehan, at the Knickerbocker. Both have now been 
taken to Philadelphia to continue their rivalry. 

Miss Rehan is the more experienced actress; Miss 
Crossman has the better play. Miss Rehan is backed 
by the stronger management; Miss Crossman has made 
a direct appeal for the sympathy of the public. 

Early in January Miss Crossman came before the 
curtain at the Savoy—which turned out to be an un- 
licensed theater—and refused to act any longer, saying 
that she was persecuted by the Theatrical Syndicate, 
and that, under the Syndicate influence, her manager 
had subjected her to all kinds of indignities. The audi- 
ence were dismissed and their money returned. 

This was unprofessional. In the theatrical business 
there is no good excuse for giving back money. 

Miss Crossman’s plea was that the Syndicate had 
tried to drive her out of New York in order to make 
room for Miss Rehan. Then she voluntarily ended her 
engagement and left town, thus playing into the hands 
of the Syndicate! Had she been a wiser woman or a 
more prudent actress she would have played on until 
Miss Rehan left town, for it was evident already that 
Miss Rehan’s play was unsuccessful. 

If public sympathy is invoked, Miss Rehan ought to 
have her share. She has been so badly treated by the 
Daly management that her little fortune, accumulated 
by years of hard work, has disappeared. Now, on her 
return to the stage, after the shock of this loss and 
disappointment, she is handicapped by an inartistic play 
that offers her no chance against the rivalry of Miss 
Crossman. 

Miss Clara Morris, who preceded the late Fanny 
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PERSIAN EMBROIDERED VELVET, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Davenport, who preceded Miss Ada Rehan, as leading 
lady under the Daly management, is telling the plain 
truth about it in McClure’s Magazine, and the public 
will be astounded by some of her revelations. Perhaps 
Miss Rehan may follow her into the confessional. 

The trouble with “ Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” pro- 
duced at the Knickerbocker Theater, is that Nell 
Gwynne is not the heroine; she is a fairy godmother 
who watches over the heroine. Miss Rehan is thus put 
into a secondary position, altnough she is the star. An- 
other trouble is that the company are so ridiculously 
inadequate that the better she acts the more absurd they 
appear. 

Undoubtedly, the Theatrical Syndicate is composed 
of men of brains and business talent. Instead of wast- 
ing time in persecuting-Miss Crossman, who counted 
for little or nothing at the obscure Savoy Theater, their 
policy was to procure another play for Miss Rehan. 
The story of Nell Gwynne and King Charles is so easy 
that a comedy could be written in a fortnight by any 
expert dramatist, like Mr. Charles Barnard, Mr. Charles 
Klein or Mr. Paul Potter; failing this, one of the two 
London plays—preferably that in which Miss Julia Nel- 
son appears—could be secured by cable. 

Getting a good play out of the way never yet made 
the success of a bad play. Consequently, I doubt the 
gossip that managers so intelligent and experienced as 
the Theatrical Syndicate have persecuted Miss Cross- 
man, who would have been a capital advertisement for 
Miss Ada Rehan had the Syndicate play been worthy of 
popularity. 

The whole affair gives you a glimpse of the inter- 
ference of business with art; but we must acknowledge 
that art has now become a business. 
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GHIORDES PRAYER RUG, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


PERSIAN TEXTILES 


WHEN, during the recent Paris Exposition, the State 
conferred on Mr. Dikran G. Kelekian the dignity of the 
Khanate, his Majesty knew that the honor was well 
merited, for no one has done more than the recipient to 
make known to the West, the beauties of Persian art. 
This national art, like European, has known its great 
periods and its periods of comparative decline, and the 
realconnoisseur finds in the Persian rugs of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries qualities which lift them to the 
same plane as the beautiful Italian tapestries and other 
textiles of the same period, such as a boldness and 
breadth in the design, a subdued gayety in the coloring, 
a mastery of technique unapproached, and the present 
way claims to be one of them, for Persia is even now 
producing silk rugs and other fabrics of great splendor. 

To distinguish the best modern imitations from gen- 
uine antiques requires the eye of an expert. While the 
Parisians, as M. Henri Vuagneux says in the Gaulois, 
are rejoicing in the good fortune which has led Dikran 
Khan Kelekianto settle in the Rue Lafitte, New Yorkers 
may congratulate themselves on the fact that his 
brother, Hovannes G. Kelekian, who shares his “ Esper- 
tise,” remains at the Musee de la Bosphore, at 303 Fifth 
avenue. Some of the material for the following notes 
on Persian rugs and other textiles has been contributed 
by each: 

Piled fabrics, rugs and velvets, are, it is believed, of 
Persian origin. Richly patterned rugs are figures on 
Rossquian wall sculptures, and the fleecy mantle known 
as the “ Kaunake” is referred to by Aristophanes as an 
article of Persian luxury. These very early rugs and 
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other stuffs, we learn from a little brochure by R. Rior- 
dan, published by Mr. Kelekian, were of wool. Silk was 
not known until Roman times. But the older woolen 
fabrics are even more beautiful than silk. They have a 
depth and quality of tone which, it seems, are difficult to 
obtain in the more glossy material. We shall not be far 
out of the way if we compare for texture, the silk rugs 
with modern oil paintings, the antique woolen fabrics 
with ancient frescoes. 

A glorious example of the ancient Ispahan loom is, 
at this writing, to be seen at the Fifth avenue store. It 
has a border as wide as most rugs and is covered with a 
magnificent floriated pattern of which the flowers are 
nearly as big as a man’s body. The coloring is richly 
varied, but subdued. This immense carpet, which must 
have covered the floor of a throne hall or princely recep- 
tion-room was found too large for more plebeian uses 
and so was cut in half; but the half is large enough to 
cover the largest wall space in a modern city house, the 
proper use to which it shouid now be put, if it is not to 
go to some museum. 

M. Vuagneux singles out for description among the 
marvels of the collection in the Rue Lafitte a Persian 
carpet with a red ground woven with silver and deco- 
rated with a design of the Mihrat and pious inscriptions 
of the fifteenth century in an extraordinary harmony of 
tones. This wonderful piece is, he says, as thin as a leaf 
of paper. But for richness of effect, it is probably 
equaled, if not surpassed, by an antique Polish rug in 
the Fifth avenue collection. The manufacture was in- 
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troduced into Warsaw by emigrants from Persia in the 
sixteenth century. 

Persian velvets are usually more conventional in de- 
sign than the rugs, but are of unequaled beauty of color 
and texture. The pattern is mostly in ruby red and 
olive green, sometimes enriched with gold and silver 
thread. Mr. Keiekian owns so large a quantity of these 
splendid antique velvets, which are as rare as they are 
beautiful, that he may be said to have practically cor- 
nered the market. 

“If the modern imitations are so good,” we asked 
Hovannes Kelekian, “ how is an ordinary person, not an 
expert, to tell the genuine antique? Granted that the 
expert eye can sce the difference at a glance, how is the 
inexperienced amateur to verify his judgment? ”’ 

“ There are several distinguishing marks which it is 
easy to perceive,” Mr. Kelekian replied. “In the first 
place, the ancient rugs have usually several thicknesses 
of warp and weft, the modern only one; and then, the 
tones of the modern weaves are bright and garish in 
comparison, or, if they have been aged artificially, the 
process affects only the superficies of the rug; by part- 
ing the pile the crude modern colors may still be seen.” 
The ancient rugs, he further informed us, are proof 
against moths and other insects, which is notoriously 
not the case with the modern articles. 
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FICURE PAINTING IN OIL-COLORS 





STUDIES 





A Goon study should contain all that is lacking in a 
good sketch. It should be deliberate, careful, method- 
ical, as far as possible exact. The sketch is done quick- 
ly, all for effect, and one should not hesitate to sacrifice 
even correctness of drawing to the general impression 
of the movement and effect of nature which it is the aim 
of the sketches to perpetuate. But a very good study 
is apt to appear a little flat and lifeless, and the best 
painters have commenced by making just such studies 
which the average critic speaks of as “ giving no indi- 
cation of future excellence.” The use of making a 
study is to learn all the facts about your object and how 


to express them. Later, the student is sure to idealize, 
he will forget some facts while others will remain fixed 
in his memory. But it is the man who combines most 
facts in his ideal that makes the great painter. 

In making a study time should not count except as it 
is limited by the conditions of the case. There have 
been men who have spent a year and spent it well on 
a single drawing of the nude. But this could not be 
the case if it were an out-of-doors subject. In that 
case one can reckon upon only an hour or two each day 
for a month or so, and one must be guided, moreover, 
by the weather. Apart from this, the length of time to 
be given to a study depends upon the ability of the 
student to carry it further. If the subjejct be an in- 
terior one and lit by diffused light, he can paint it with 
large brushes in large masses in an hour or two, or 
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‘*END OF THE DAY,” BY G. R. BARSE, JR., N. 


with small brushes, observing every slight change of 
light and color, and, in this way, give many days to it. 
But in either case, he should be deliberate, think twice 
before posing every touch, and should do nothing what- 
ever in any “hit or miss” fashion. But he should not 
care for even smooth finish. If the study is right it 
will look smooth enough at a little distance; if it is not 
right best not to waste time in “ slicking it up.” Throw 
it aside and begin another study. The object of study 
is to gain knowledge, not to make salable pictures, 
and you gain no knowledge either of the object or of 
how to paint it properly by fixing up a bad study so 
that it may look good enough to the uncritical eye. 

For this reason, the student should take pains to lay 
out his work well. He should make an exact drawing, 
taking measurements frequently and rubbing out as 
often as necessary until the masses and outlines are cor- 
rect. In the first painting, he should be just as careful 
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to get the values exact as in the drawing he was careful 
about the lines and the modeling. - : 

If the study is a preliminary one for a picture, the 
artist should be careful to pose his model precisely as 
he or she will be required to appear in the picture; that 
is to say in the same light, with the same accessories, 
the same sort of background and surroundings. You 
may say that this amounts to painting the same thing 
twice, and so it does; but you paint the first time to 
gain an understanding of the subject, the second time 
to express that understanding. The first time, you 
want to learn all the facts; the second time, to relate 
what you consider the most important. No really fine 
painting was ever done without such preliminary 
studies. The great masters were great students. They 
commonly did much more work in preparation for each 
picture than appears in the picture itself. 

Thorough study looks like dull work when compared 
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with sketching; the dull plodder does not make the best 
student. Intelligence must be exercised all the time. 
One must keep looking, not only to each particular 
form and brush strokes, but also to the relations of 
those with all the others. The question is not merely 
“Does this look right when compared with the ob- 
ject,” but “ Does this accord with all the work already 
done, and can I go on and do more work that will be 
in accord with it?” To work in this way is fatiguing; 
but, when tired, one should rest. Stupid work is bad 
work. The artist needs a rest as often as the model, 
but fifteen or twenty minutes is usually long enough. 
Make a working day of four hours; let one hour be 
given to rests and three to actual work and you will be 
doing pretty well. 


LANDSCAPE IN WATER-COLORS 





TREES—W OODLAND—-FOREGROUNDS 


MucH remains to be said about the painting of trees, 
but we shall only add a few words about the most useful 
pigments. In the trunks and branches these are the 
Sepias, Raw and Burnt Sienna, Yellow Ocher, and 
Black. The Ocher is useful mainly in warming up the 
tones that are in the sunlight, the Black in subduing the 
Sienna and the Ocher, which would be too positive 
without it. Living trees do not often, in this country, 
become coated with thick patches of Brown and Green 
moss as they do in Europe, and this detracts a good 
deal from the beauty of our forest views. But fallen 
trunks, before they entirely molder away, become 
clothed with all the tints of mosses, lichens, and fungi, 
and frequently show the warm colors of the wood as 
well. The variety of tones present in such cases re- 
quires an extensive palette to reproduce. Together 
with the Browns and Yellows already mentioned, the 
artist wil! find use for Hooker’s Green, Veronese Green, 
Prussian or Antwerp Blue and Cobalt. For the foliage, 
he can not have too many Greens, Yellows and Blues 
on his palette; and, for autumnal tints, every tint of 
Orange, Red, Purple and Brown may be added. The 
glory of our autumn woods has often been sung and 
described. They are, indeed, like an immense flower- 
garden in which every color of the rainbow may be 
found, even Blue, for the crudest Blue may sometimes 
be noticed in the reflected lights on the foliage. Still, 
none of these bright colors is ever unmixed over a large 
space. The artist must keep constantly modifying and 
reducing them with a little Sepia here, a little Black 
there, or with a touch of the contrasting color. Thus, 
too strong a Red may be lowered in tone with a little 
Green, and if a Brown is too warm and lively it may be 
saddened (to use a term much employed by the older 
English water-colorists) by a little touch of Blue. 

It is very difficult to approach the variety of Greens 
which is to be observed in nature. Many an artist 
capable of making a good and even brilliant picture of 
an interior, where all is Browns and Grays as enlivened 
with many colors, is completely nonplussed by what 
appears to him the nearly uniform tone of Green spread 
over immense areas. In reality, this tone is not at all 
uniform. It is extremely varied; and it is his inability 
to see and reproduce this variety that makes the aver- 
age worker in the studios hate and despair of the Green 
landscape. The reader must exercise his eye in dis- 
tinguishing the numerous shades of Green, Grayish, 
Bluish, Yellowish, turning toward Citron or Olive, or, 
in the sunlight almost pure Yellow. This is easy to say, 
but difficult to do. It requires long and patient prac- 
tice. 

Most difficult, perhaps, of all landscapes to the begin- 
ner is the forest interior. The trees shut in the view; 
everything is foreground; there is endless detail which 
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can not be disregarded. The painter is lucky if he finds 
any simple feature on which to lay hold—a curiously 
contorted tree, a stream or pool of water, or a fallen 
trunk lying in rank verdure. Generally one has a fore- 
ground of weeds and branches, a middle distance of bare 
trunks, thick and slender, but all alike perpendicular, 
and a distance composed of a thousand patches of light 
and shadow, the relations of which, oftentimes, can 
hardly be guessed at. To outline every distinct form 
and tone is out of the question. It would take a month, 
and, by that time, ail would be changed. It is necessary 
to be very careful and shrewd, to know when to work in 
masses, when to introduce detail, how to make almost 
accidental brushplay give the effect of elaborate draw- 
ing. This, again, can not be learned in a day. It is best 
to take, at first, effects of light and shade in which 
nature has herself massed all this detail. On a sunny 
day in mid-summer the woods are full of these Rem- 
brandtesque effects, and they are none the less beau- 
tiful because they are much easier to render, if one pro- 
ceeds quickly, than the same scenes by the diffused 
light of a gray day or of late afternoon. In this case 
you have to consider, first, the general tone, then the 
broad and obvious distinction between the masses of 
light and shade, then the modifications of those two 
tones; and, though the scene be full of detail you will 
find that you can give a very good account of it without 
any detail whatever. But, if you can do so before the 
effect changes, by all means get in some where it is 
most telling. It may be leaves showing dark against 
the light or light against the dark, or coming out as 
spots of a different color against the general tone of the 
background. Little by little you will find out where 
drawing of detail is most telling and you will concen- 
trate your efforts there. 

There are a great many shorthand methods of ren- 
dering the multiplicity of foliage. Each artist should 
invent his own shorthand, but he may learn much from 
others and there are a few points which are of general 
utility. Large masses of a certain dominant tone 
flecked with other tones, say a Gray Green spotted with 
more brillian Greens, with Blue Green and Olive, it is 
best to lay in the general tone first and lightly touch the 
other tones into it while it is wet. Much can be done by 
scumbling, that is dragging a brush loaded with nearly 
dry color over rough paper. This is most effective 
when the paper is first covered with some dark trans- 
parent tint and the tint scumbled on is light. If too 
light or too opaque it can be allowed to dry thoroughly 
and can then be gone over with a slight glaze of trans- 
parent color mixed with a good deal of water. The 
glaze must be put on quickly over the whole surface. 
Any attempt to play with it will cause it to mix with the 
under color and produce a muddy compound which is 
neither glaze nor scumble. Even this, however, is 
sometimes useful. Indeed, in water-color everything 
may be of use. Observe your accidents and mistakes. 
Some time you will find that what ruined one drawing 
will save another. 

In all this brush work there are certain free and 
sweeping movements of the hand which recall the forms 
commonly taken by foliage in perspective. Practice 
especially making with the brush strokes that radiate 
fan shape in all directions. But never allow yourself 
to depend altogether upon these or other such receipts. 
Make use of them only when exact drawing is out of the 
question and never paint a picture without some down- 
right hard study. 





Keep your easel so far from the model that you can 
see, at one glance, the entire figure or so much of it as 
you are painting. If you are too close, you see the fig- 
ure in bits and you have to do some hard mental work 
to bring them together. 
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numerable comforts, shelves adjusted for 
special purposes should be considered. 
Guns and fishing-rods may be placed 
there, or on hooks, out of the way, and 
yet within reach. Work-baskets may be 
placed on the shelves, and fishing-bas- 
kets may hang from them. In the upper 
rooms hanging shelves are useful for 
clothing. Corner shelves, with muslin 
curtains in front make closets. 

The posts, foundations and walls of 
the camp may be made of tree trunks in 
their natural state, with rough bark left 
unpolished. The artistic roughness of 
the camp is one of its charms. From the 
rafters permanent lanterns may be hung 
in the general living-room. A row of 
candles in curious sticks should stand 
near the staircase, and they are all the 
light needed up-stairs. An out-of-door 
life makes short evenings in camp, and 
lighting need not be very much consid- 
ered. Hammocks out of doors, and 
tables built around trees, make comfort- 
able and picturesque surroundings to 
the house. A table may be large enough 
for meals to be taken there in fair 
weather. The house is only a place to 
sleep in and for rainy days. Have hooks 
in the tree posts within the house from 
which hammocks may be swung and 
used instead of easy chairs. Anyone 
who, sailor fashion, prefers a hammock 
in which to sleep will find it easy to put 
out of the way in the morning. 

A fireplace is a necessity and may be 
a beautiful feature of the camp. Have 
it large and for use, built in with stones, 
bricks or tiles. Use rough bark and 
fungus growth as the mantels. 

A veranda is an indispensable part of 
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INTERESTING CAMP INTERIORS 





BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 





THE temporal conditions of camp life naturally elimi- 
nate many of the substantial elements of the regular 
home. For this reason we often find poorly constructed 
buildings with rude interiors used as summer lodges in 
the woods, on the hilltops, and by the seashore. Yet co- 
existing with the absorbing demands of out-door life, is 
the occasional need of comfortable housing in cases of ill- 
ness, on stormy days and during the cold evenings. The 
esthetic standards of our time require, too, that in the 
simple furnishings and decorations of the summer shelter 
a suitable taste should be exercised. While the conven- 
tional fittings of the all-the-year-round home may be 
profitably dispensed with, the camp interior should aim at 
picturesque results. This may be attained in different 
ways, as the illustrations, from three different sources, 
indicate. 

There should be a reason for every decoration. Al- 
though relics and souvenirs find their places, and quaint 
things are delightful in camp, it should not be cum- 
bered with useless things, or things that are in the way. 
Unnecessary things can not well be taken care of in 
simple camp life. Rafters may hold shelves for in- 


camp architecture. The direct light its 

roofing withholds from the living-rooms 

on the first floor must, therefore, be 

taken into account in planning the color 
schemes. Soft, quiet tones must give way to the more 
assertive brightness produced by clear reds, pinks and 
yellows. Sealing-wax red may be judiciously introduced 
in the window draperies, door hangings, pillow covers 
or chair cushions; or, a screen covered with Japanese 
material of this color used as a movable decoration. 
The yellow bandannas imported from the East, and the 
Turkish mixed goods of red and green with touches of 
gold thread may be turned to for brilliant effects. 

Opaque hangings are often unnecessary in the door- 
ways of acamp. A charming substitute is the cotton net 
made now in plentiful variety, and rapidly taking the 
place of the inartistic bead portiéres. The net is avail- 
able, too, for stairway drapery, or for covering any rough 
places upon the side walls. 

An Oriental rug may be transferred from a city house 
to the vacation home for a season’s use without detri- 
ment, on account of the enduring quality of a rug of this 
make. If, however, a purchase is to be made for the 
living-room camp, a Navajo blanket may be selected with 
as good results and at less expense than an Oriental rug. 
The Navajo being unharmed by water makes it available 
for piazza use, excursions by boat, or as a luxurious ac- 
companiment upon all-day picnics. As cheaper floor 
coverings, the East India mats are excellent; mattings 
of a plain rich color may also be used as rugs if the 
breadths are sewed together to make the desired size. A 
revived interest in the rag-carpet industry has produced 
some beautiful examples in which the strips are dyed in 
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The Art Amateur 


different tones of one color, and interwoven with bits of a 
contrasting velvet or corduroy. Some of these pieces are 
fine enough for table covers and portiéres. 

Short curtains for the windows, hanging only to the 
sill, may be made from almost any material that keeps 
the harmony of the room undisturbed. Sometimes a 
dress gingham or dimity meets this end better than the 
novelty goods found in the upholstery shops. Unlike the 
draperies of the city windows, the utmost simplicity 
serves here, and a season’s wear under this condition 
should be all that is required. 

If furniture is to be built into the room, due thought 
should see that the writing-table receives a good light, 
that the lounge or divan is placed away from drafts, and 
that the bookshelves are given a position where they will 
exert a double duty of decoration and utility. Individual 
chairs can be easily selected from the many varieties of 
willow make. Rockers can be added to the straight 
chairs, if desired, or side pockets and arm rests. Small 
tables, low seats and footstools may also be found in the 
willow ware and stained the proper colors. 

The wall finish ordinarily given to the summer camp, 
pine boards rubbed down and shellaced, permit decorative 
experiments of one kind or another until a satisfactory 
outcome is reached. Good colored prints framed with 
cartridge paper are suggested in this connection. Plain- 
colored bowls and jars for holding wild flowers and 
grasses are better suited to the scheme just outlined than 
the finely decorated pieces of bric-a-brac belonging to the 
urban home. Excellent specimens for camp use are al- 
ways to be found in the Spanish pottery and that made 
by our American Indians. 

The furnishing of the piazza of a summer lodge offers 
quite as many interesting possibilities as the rooms within 





doors. Such permanent features as chairs, settles and 
tables must, of necessity, be able to stand exposure; but 
even under this limitation certain makers produce really 
artistic designs. And for extra occasions the colored 
cushions and rugs may be brought out from the living- 
rooms, with Japanese lanterns, fans and parasols to add 
a festive touch. 





FAN PAINTING 
BY FANNY ROWELL 


A FAN is something an artist may paint very cleverly, 
for the shape is so artistic and it admits of so many 
fanciful decorations. Years ago we gave as colored 
supplements fans decorated with birds, which were 
copied and varied in many ways, and they proved to be 
designs of much service. Birds are always pretty sub- 
jects for fan decoration. Boucher and Watteau fig- 
ures are charming, but more difficult to paint. The de- 
signs of elaborate fans we gave last month give an 
idea of the extent to which fan decoration may be car- 
ried. Fans decorated with flowers, with landscapes in 
panels, or entirely across the fan, and with birds, butter- 
flies, and figures, are within the scope of the amateur. 
Spread the fan open against a drawing board, and fasten 
it with pins or thumb tacks if you can do so without in- 
juring the fabric. It is well to cover the board first 
with coarse white muslin, or with a sheet of blotting 
paper, for this is a dainty piece of work, and the fan 
must be kept clean. The blotting paper or muslin 
serves the purpose of absorbing any color that may go 
through. Paper, silk, satin, or even gauze fans (usually 
called bolting silk) may be painted on in this way, but 
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some judgment must be used as to the paint used to 
decorate. Water-color is usually best. Use water- 
color on paper and on silk. Mix with opaque white as 
much as necessary, but do not have the color so thick 
that it might peel off. The folds of a fan may crack 
the white if used heavily. On satin and on bolting 
silk, oil paint works well. The oil spreads slightly on 
the back of satin the wrong side of the material, but 
never spreads on the right side. Mix the colors to 
thin them with turpentine, but use no linseed oil. Most 
of the French decorations on fans are with water-col- 
ors. Do not use much water if on bolting silk, for the 
water shrinks the silk. If the oil-colors are handled 
delicately they are much better for bolting silk, but 
they can not be used on thin plain silk, for the oil will 
run and show an oily outline about all the work. Oil 
does not spread on bolting silk. It practically amounts 
to this, that water-coiors may be used to decorate any 
fans, but if one prefers to use oil-colors they may safely 
be used on satin and gauze. 

The material may be painted on unmounted. When 
one has very beautiful ivory sticks it is well to replace a 
worn fan. Draw the size and cut the material larger 
than the fan, for a margin must be turned under, or 
only draw the outline of the fan and leave it to the 
jeweler who will mount it, to cut the material. In 
painting dainty figures, it is pleasant to paint before 
mounting, as one dces not have the creases of the 
sticks to encounter. Flat, open fans, sometimes used 


as screens, with one stick or handle, are often decorated. 
The most elaborate subjects may be used on fans. 
Decorated black fans are very striking, but it is neces- 
sary to use the paint quite thick. Simple garlands of 
roses or sprays of double violets are the favorite flow- 
ers for fans. Small, red roses are very pretty. Many 
of the designs we have given for china are appropriate 
for fan decorations. Poppies on a white or black fan 
would look well with a red gown. The varied colors of 
asters are pretty with nearly every combination. The 
yellow rose, creamy in tint, with pinkish centers would 
make a dainty decoration on a white fan. Large flow- 
ers, like the fleur de lis, are often used, and if painted 
on a paper fan the edge is cut out to the shape of the 
flower, thus making an irregular bordering of fleur 
de lis, or of lilies or nasturtiums. Gold or silver paint 
can be used. Both come put up in pans like water-col- 
ors, and are used by mixing with only a little water. 





A CARVED HALL SEAT 
BY W. W. DOVE 


To transfer the design to the wood take a sheet of 
tvypewriter’s duplicating paper, then get a thin piece of 
wood and notch out one-fourth of an inch for a gauge. 
This will serve to test the depth of the relief, which is to 
be one-fourth of an inch on the large panels and three- 
sixteenths of an inch on the small panels. Now take the 
tools, chiefly chisels and extra flat gouges, apply them 





A CARVED HALL SEAT, 














DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY W. W. DOVE 
(For detail drawing, see the supplement for this month) 
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vertically and use a mallet to get a cut one-eighth of an 
inch deep all around the figures. Note, however, that 
much pounding and chopping near small details is best 
avoided from the beginning. With foliage having ser- 
rations it is better to treat it first as if it had a plain 
edge, like a lilac leaf. Now take a sixteenth of an inch 
gouge and with a quick curve, holding it at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, begin to cut away the ground cutting 
across the grain, and with the grain obliquely; work 
up to the design in such a way that only a very little 
light vertical cutting will be necessary to finish the 
ground. When the ground has been cut away as much 
as possible you will be ready to clean up around the 
figures, using the tools vertically. If any points or de- 
tails have been broken off use a little warm glue and re- 
place them. Now give the tools attention and begin 
modeling. Some parts of the design are seen to be 
subordinate and low. These should be lowered with 
precision, modeled slightly, and left awhile, the details 
to be put in later. Note the high parts on the heads 
and model around them. The wings are low near the 
head to give it prominence. The cheekbones, nose, 
and forehead, need only touches to round them a little. 
Lower then the wings, model around the cheeks, nose 
and eyebrows, and pass on to bring any remaining por- 
tions to the same state of progress, endeavoring at this 
time to get the proper contrast of height from the 
ground throughout, so as to give the design its full 
force and variety. Now use the pencil to put in any de- 
tails that may have been obliterated while executing the 
broad modeling. A very useful tool for the wings is the 
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parting tool. It should be noted that you should think 
before cutting and cut with precision. The carving 
when finished should look as if it had been done with 
very sharp tools and not as if it had been nibbled or wor- 
ried out. 

The back of the seat leans a little backward and meas- 
ures 22% inches from the seat. The height to the top 
of the seat is 187% inches. The seat is 47% inches be- 
tween the arms. The arms are 13% of an inch thick. 
The total width is 50% inches. The tota! height, 41% 
inches. The front underneath slopes downward a little 
and measures 9% inches. The general width of the 
seat is 17%4 inches. The lid itself hangs over the front 
an inch more. The top panels measure respectively 1134 
inches x 13% inches, 16%4 by 13%, 11% x13%. The 
lower panels are 5% inches deep. All the panels are 
held in place back and front by molded strips. The set- 
tle is throughout simple and practical in construction 
and the one shown here is made of plain oak. 


DRAWING FROM THE CAST 

BY FRANK TOWNSEND HUTCHENS 
AFTER having devoted sufficient time to studying 
block forms as suggested in last month’s article you 
may begin on the round or natural forms. Take for ex- 
ample the head of the Laughing Boy and begin by sug- 
gesting the cast in its most simple form as shown in 
Drawing No. 1, given in the supplement for this month. 
Half close your eyes and separate the big light from the 
big dark. Outline the shadows and mass them in with 
a soft piece of charcoal keeping the tone flat and sim- 
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ple. Already the character of the head begins to be ap- 
parent. 

Now study well the proportions and construction be- 
fore putting in any detail. Dust off your drawing 
lightly with a cloth and begin again with a harder piece 
of charcoal to work for the shadows and the half-tones. 
Keep in mind the simple light and the simple dark and 
do not see too much detail, especially in the shadows. 
Endeavor to use your charcoal as freely as possible and 
avoid getting your outlines hard and dry. 

It is well to work at arm’s length from your paper 
stepping back now and then to view your work from 
a distance. Look quickly from your drawing to the 
cast several times and vice versa, taking in the thing as 
a whole and you will in this way be able to detect any 
error that there may be in the drawing. Turn the cast 
around and draw it in the profile and in as many posi- 
tions as you like. You will find that it will grow more 
interesting as you proceed. You will soon be ready to 
try something from the full length cast. 


INDIAN heads are all the rage just now for all kinds 
of decoration from steins to sofa cushions and furniture. 
The very newest addition to the up-to-date divan is the 
leather cushion decorated in pyrography. Unlike many 
new fads these cushions, being in brown suéde and the 
decoration in a darker brown, will harmonize with any 
surroundings. For the privilege of producing the one 
shown on this page, we are indebted to Messrs. George 
D. Thompson & Company, who are showing just now 
a very large and unique collection of sofa pillows, Mexi- 
can leathers, and so forth. The front of the cushion 
is in one piece, being made of an entire skin and is 
laced to the underside by thin strips of leather. 


Amonc the prices obtained at the recent great sale 
of china, bronzes and antique furniture at Lyegrove, 
Somersetshire, are the following: A Sévres dinner set, 
presented by King Louis Philippe to the burgomaster 
of The Hague, sold for £500; Mr. Wertheimer bought 
an old clock, painted in the manner of Watteau, for 
£125; a cylindrical blue and white vase of Nankin porce- 
iain brought £150; a vase of old rose-color porcelain, 
from the loot of the Summer Palace, at Pekin, was re- 
tired, only £100 having been offered for it. 


THE KERAMIC DECORATOR 





HOPS AS A DECORATION 





THE natural drawing of hops, shown on the opposite 
page, will give correct shapes and growth for repro- 
duction in designs on china. Steins have been orna- 
mented with hops, pitchers are appropriate with the 
same decoration, and a Welsh rabbit set would be in 
every way appropriate. Paint the plates with a border 
of hops, blending into greens, very soft greens, and 
leave the center of the plate white. Green and white 
is always a lovely combination. We have only to look 
at the plates of the Napoleonic period, and at the Coal- 
port, to be convinced of the decorative quality of green 
and white for tableware. It must be a very clean green, 
not muddy looking—especially if it is to be blended into 
the merest suggestion of green before it is clouded off 
to the white china. A muddy green would quite spoil 
the finish of the work. Paint the blossoms with Moss 
Green, Duck Green, Blending Green, and Apple Green, 
Yellow Ocher, Yellow Brown, and strengthen for the 
second firing with Brown 4, and Sepia. Let the tinting 
be of Light Coalport Green and Silver Yellow. It is 
difficult to give an idea of the effect desired by only 
stating the colors. A little yellow added to Coalport 
makes the color very beautiful, but more yellow, and 
the color laid on thick, gives a startling tint, not at all 
desirable. If brown or sepia were added in sharp 
touches the work would look hard and dry. Colors 
are given only as a guide to the decoration. Personal 
taste should supply the colors to hold all well together. 
Pink could be introduced with the blossoms by using 
Pompadour. A delicate rose shade may be on the 
edges of the blossoms, slightly touched with Sepia. 
Where Pompadour blends with Apple Green it will form 
a lovely gray; with Moss Green J, the green will pre- 
dominate, and it will change Yellow Ocher prettily to a 
warmer tone. 
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HOPS. PEN DRAWING 


BY LINA BURGER 
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VASE DECORATED WITH WISTARIA 


STRONG contrast of dark and light color is well por- 
trayed on the design. The flowers and leaves may be 
painted naturally, against a plain background of dull 
cream, or of ivory luster; or it may be painted in very 
conventional coloring. 

To paint wistaria as one sees it growing, put in the 
flowers with Light Violet of Gold, or any lilac equal to it 
in depth, with Blue and Light Green and Ocher tint of 
stems, and the green leaves with Moss Green, Sepia, 
Black and Yellow. Ivory luster for the ground will be 
very light, but just tinges the china with harmonious 
tone of cream, giving it 


border. The color is quite different from Coalport. A 
Napoleon plate should be copied for the border, and the 
letter N with laurel wreath. 

De_rt CHINA: Should be represented by one dressed 
in complete Holland costume. 

WILLow Pattern: Holland blue as the color, car- 
ried out in pagoda design, and the curious shapes of the 
willow pattern on a white Japanese gown. The entire 
costume may be Chinese or Japanese (there is some doubt 
as to the origin of the willow pattern). It may have 
border decorations painted of the willow. Even the 
quaint fans for the hair may be painted white with little 
blue doves of the willow pattern. The curious verse that 
explains the willow ware 
should be inscribed on a 





very much the tone of Bel- t--— 
leek. | 
To decorate with this de- 

sign in conventional treat- 
ment lay in the flowers with 
violet luster, the stems with 
brown and green luster, 
blended by the brush and 
touch with the wet lilac or 
violet luster, some ruby. 
Lay the green leaves in 
with light and dark green 
luster, and brown—cover 
parts of the work for sec- 
ond firing with yellow lus- 
ter to give a radiancy. 
Depth of greens in parts 
may be secured by more 
washes of green luster and 
then yellow. Tint in a 
Royal Worcester ground- 
work, and outline the de- 
sign with ruby or with 
black. A teakwood stand 
enhances the decorative 
quality of a base or jar, 
when placed in a room, as 
an ornament. Carry out 
the same scheme of color 
on the lid, keeping the tints 
as light, not darker than 
the coloring of the body of 
the china. 











COSTUMES REPRESENT- 
ING CHINA 


A PRETTY VAGARY FOR A 
STUDIO, TEA, OR A KER- 
AMIC EXHIBITION 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SEVRES CHINA: A 


large fan. 

RoyaL WorcESTER, Co- 
PENHAGEN, AND SPANISH 
CHINA may be copied in 
costumes by observing and 
producing the colors and 
styles of each. 

The cheap red and blue 
German pottery ware is 
very easily represented by 
painting borders of red and 
blue, in the quaint shapes 
seen on the ware, on un- 
bleached muslin—and 
making it in German peas- 
ant shape. 

Quick decorations made 
by oil-colors, thinned with 
turpentine or opaque 
water-colors helps the com- 
bining of these costumes, 
and makes them compara- 
tively inexpensive. Copy 
the china as accurately as 
time permits, both in color 
and shape of decoration. 
The painted borders look 
quite pretty about the 
studio afterward. 


KERAMIC DECORATION 


EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE 
GIVEN BY MISS MARGARET 
HUMBLE BEFORE THE JER- 
SEY CITY KERAMIC CLUB. 


It is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I come 


here this afternoon at the 





young girl dressed in the 
fashion of the Marie An- 
toinette period, powdered hair, and flowered silk gown, 
with bodice, similar to the figures painted on old Sevres 
vases. China buttons, large, and painted with cupids, 
and landscapes may be used about the dress. Carry a 
small piece of Sevres china. 

DrespEN CHINA: A dainty costume copied from one 
of the Dresden china figures that are used as ornaments. 
A Dresden flowered skirt and groups of flowers in Dres- 
den style should be copied directly from the china, and 
china buttons with little flowers should be used to hold 
the lacings of the bodice. 

CoaLport CHINA: A white dress, with Coalport Green 
border, and raised gold dots. 

NAPOLEON CHINA: A white costume of the Josephine 
style with the letter N, in green, and a green and gold 


invitation of your presi- 
dent, to say a few words 
to you on the subject of Keramic Decoration. This is 
an opportunity that I gladly avail myself of, and I shall 
spend the few moments at my disposal in criticism. The 
time is ripe when the honied words of flattery must 
cease, and the duty of the china painters to themselves 
and their country shall be pointed out. China painting 
is no longer a fad. It is a serious branch of art. And 
the china decorator has just as much chance of recog- 
nition as the painter on canvas. In fact more so, for 
pictures can only be hung upon the walls, while keramic 
painting, being done on countless articles of every-day 
use, fulfills a double purpose—usefulness and pleasure. 
The china painter must be stirred up to more ambitious 
work and instead of slavishly decorating trifles and fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of one another the aim of every- 
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one should be to create an individuality and leave be- all be in china. This of course should be carefully car- 
hind some monumental pieces that will keep her name ried out and drawn to scale. Then, your panel for the 
ever living. vestibules of which I have previously spoken, could 
Come with me to one of our keramic Exhibitions and also be of china. A frieze for a child’s nursery, illus- 
stop at one of the numerous tables. What do we find? trating some fairy story or showing birds or animals 
A dozen dainty plates, pretty enough in their way, a few would be charming. Door knobs could also be deco- 
after-dinner coffee cups, numerous little knick-knacks rated. In this way you would bring your work before 
for the toilet table, perhaps a small vase or two, and oc-__ the architects and decorators, and it would start it in an 
casionally a large one. These are all very well in their entirely new field. 
way—pot boilers, so to speak, for the holiday trade. Let your designs be original and do not think that 
Of course, we all have to do something of the kind, but flowers constitute the only motives from which you can 
this is not the class of work for exhibition purposes. draw inspiration. Birds, animals, and reptiles can be 
This is not the thing that will make you talked about. used just as readily. Notice how the Japanese use all 
There is too much sameness about it all. I donot want these things in their decorations. Then, too, in your 
to tell you not to paint small pieces, for I know very coloring. Why not borrow inspiration from the au- 
well that some of them can be made perfect gems, but ‘umn woods, from the sunset, from the plumage of the 
I would ask that among your exhibit you have at least different birds? See what a glorious array of color you 
one large piece that will show what your capabilities are. would have. 
These are the things that will bring you fame. I have Spend more time on your work. In the first place, 
never yet seen at any exhibition a table top. This need consider carefully what you intend to do. Make a care- 
not be in one large slab but could be a number of pieces _ful sketch both for your drawing and your color before 
inlaid. There are plenty of cabinetmakers to follow applying it to the china. See how carefully a painter 
your design for the rest of the table and only too glad works. He first of all plans his sketch, then he care- 
of the opportunity. Panels for chair backs and hall fully makes his drawings of every part before putting a 
seats would also be quite a novelty and panels for ves- line to his canvas. Do the same thing with your china 
tibules. These can be used just as well as pyrography. work. Plan carefully what you intend to do and when 
Look around for yourselves and you will be astonished you have made up your mind that it is just right, you 
at the innumerable things in which decorated china can can start your painting. In this way there will be fewer 
become a part. Your aim should be to get china paint- mistakes made, and there will be more freedom in 
ing well to the front by introducing it in new channels _ handling. 
of usefulness. Of course it is not possible for everyone of us to be 
Now for your designs. Of all the things that you highly original. And for those I would say take every ad- 
have seen within the last year, how many have appealed vantage of any designs that you may see and use them 
to you as being exceptionally beautiful? I venture to as models either for arrangement or for color. There 
say that you can not recall a dozen instances. This is no harm whatever in copying someone else’s design. 
should not be. Clever women like yourselves with The great harm is in passing it off as your own. If you 
every opportunity before you should contrive to do see a design that much appeals to you, you can always, 
something that would be a distinct change from any- in some way, alter it to suit the object you intend to use 
“ thing you have previously seen. There is no limit to it on. For instance, you may find that it would be 
the motives that can be used on china. There is no much better to elaborate the design, or to make it more 
limit to its possibilities. I should like to see at vour simple. You may find that the coloring suggested can 
next Exhibition designs showing the different methods _ be altered entirely to suit your own ideas, and of course, 
in which china painting could be used. For instance, in this you can claim originality. The best way to use 
suppose that you decorate a smoking-room. Your designs is to take them as suggestions and put in as 
much of your own individuality as you possibly can. 








mantlepiece, your frieze, your table tops, panels for 
your chairs, and your ash receivers and pipe racks could 
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THE FIRING OF CHINA. 





S. J.—You write to us you have had a dis- 
astrous firing, that you overfired, with the dire 
consequence that your gold was burnt off until 
it looked only a faint yellow color with not a 
sign of the precious metal, and your colors were 
darkened with smoke. What can you do about 
it? Your gold is gone, not to be found again, 
a way gold has of fleeting. You have had no 
good from it on account of this intense firing. 
You have not even the satisfaction of hoping 
that someone else has found it. It has gone 
up in smoke. But your china is left and will 
take more gold. Try to get some satisfaction 
from this. The smoke on the painted part will 
all fire off. Do net add more gold immediately 
for you may need more than one or two firings 
to get the smoke off the color. Such blackened 
ware no doubt disheartens you; it looks as if 
it never will be clean again, but refiring will 
make it free from all this, although the colors 
have been to a great extent fired off. Pinks may 
disappear, but may be repainted. Blue stands 
a very strong fire, and after the smoke is fired 
off, will be about the same as when painted, but 
all the pretty grays will have gone, and also the 
more delicate greens. 

Such an experience no doubt made you feel 
as if the china world had come to an end. You 
doubt your ability to fire. For a short time, at 
least, you see no charm in decorating china. 
But when you reason out why you overfired, 
you will understand your kiln better, and will 
be on the way to become an expert firer. We 
are perfectly sure you will not overfire again. 
You will be cautious, so cautious that perhaps 
you will underfire next time, and then you will 
have troubles of another kind, but more easily 
remedied. You will learn by experience not to 
go to extremes, for good firing depends upon 
good judgment, and I would not trust anyone’s 
firing who had not had experience. One learns 
to know a kiln, just the color of the heat when 
it is the moment to turn it off. It is recklessly 
careless to fire by time. Thinking that because 
you usually have passable results by firing in an 
hour and ten minutes, or an hour and twenty 
minutes that under all circumstances you would 
be safe in turning the heat off at that certain 
time, not troubling yourself to regard the 
amount of heat, is a careless and uncertain 
way of firing. No one who understands firing 
would like to trust ware to you for a firing that 
would have such uncertain termination. We 
have yet to find a gas company that serves gas 
in such uniform quantity and quality, that a 
certain amount of heat may be depended upon 
within a given time, and wind and weather may 
alter the draft of an oil kiln, so you should 
most decidedly rely upon judgment. Stay near 
the kiln during the entire firing, until you thor- 
oughly know your kiln. If it seems like a 
waste of time think what it means to your 
painting to have positively good firing. Do 
not make easy work of your firing until it be- 
comes a custom to you to use care in every way. 
Your kiln should have your undivided attention 
until you thoroughly understand it. 

Overfiring Belleck may make it smoky where 
there is no painting, for instance, the inside of a 
stein may be darkened with smoke, as well as 
the painted part. That also will fire off. Bel- 
leek never needs such strong firing as other 
china. French and German ware may be fired 
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strong, but English porcelain and American 
Belleck need light firing. By light firing we 
do not mean an underfiring. “Put this in a 
cool part of the kiln,” sounds very odd to one 
who fires china, for there is no part of the kiln 
cooler than red hot. Even the iron tray on 
which china rests becomes red with heat. It is 
just this degree of redness that an amateur must 
learn to understand. After the right amount of 
heat is secured, if the firing is continued to the 
extent of burning color and gold off, and of 
smoking the china, there will be a smoke come 
from the open valve of the kiln. Do not con- 
fuse this with the vapors that come out in the 
early part of a firing. Where there is much gold 
on china, the drying out in the first part of the 
firing causes a good deal of vapor, which will 
disappear when the kiln begins to get hot. Lus- 
ter stands more than color in a smoky kiln. 
You are surprised that although the colors 
seemed ruined, that the lusters were about the 
same. Overfiring will spoil the prettiness of 
pink luster, and make ruby luster less radiant, 
and greens will be more on the yellow tint, but 
they will not take smoke as the mineral colors 
do. Put on more of the same luster, and refire. 


Cut Grass. Can It Be Parntep?—Yes—but 
would you want to paint it? Would you paint 
a diamond? It seems complete without a deco- 
ration. Gold on any kind of glass for the table 
seems to me to cheapen it. And paste work, 
when the paste can be seen from the inner side 
of a glass in its yellow ungilded state, gives a 
decidedly cheap effect. If paste is used on 
glasses, the design should be gilded inside also. 
Although glass decoration is an art applied to 
table china, it has such limitations that it 
amounts more to technical work, carefully and 
laboriously carried out. It is the most minute 
work of any kind in which mineral colors are 
used. Applied to windows, however, it has 
wider artistic scope than porcelains, for it in- 
cludes transparency. Colors for glass are fluxed 
double the amount for china as they must be 
fused with glass at half the heat of china. En- 
amels are also more highly fluxed. Glass en- 
amels fire on china at a light heat, but do not 
remain so firm as harder enamels. Firing glass 
needs far more experience than firing china, as 
the glass must be kept in shape, and the slight- 
est overfiring will cause it to get out of shape, 
a mischief that can not be remedied. 


WHEN TO Use OIL witH MINERAL CoLors. 
—When the color needs to be kept “ open,” 
moist, long enough to blend, or to deepen with 
more color. Mix oil with color when shadows 
are to be worked into it, but use very little oil 
with heavy or thick color. If an even tint is to 
be laid, mix with some oil. Experience will de- 
termine the quantity. For enough color to tint 
a cup and saucer, only a few drops will be needed. 
The more oil added, the lighter the tint will be. 
If too much is used, the color will be very light 
and the surface of paint too full of oil after tint- 
ing, so oily that bubbles will stand in the tint, 
like little pin heads. Such tinting should be 
taken off, not fired, but replaced with better 
work. Oil to much extent makes mineral col- 
ors inclined to absorb dust that is in the atmos- 
phere. One does not realize how much dust 
there is until using oil too generously with min- 
eral colors. Much oil causes thick color to 
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blister in the firing. Tinting that dries dull, fires 
best. Oil of copaiba is generally the foundation 
of tinting oils, and the same may be used for 
painting. Oil of turpentine, oil of lavender and 
oil of cloves are also used. If only one is used, 
oil of copaiba is the most satisfactory. 


Do MINERAL Cotors Last?—When the sur- 
face of the china goes the color goes to. We 
hope, not before. If it is properly fired it should 
not wear off unless in constant use for many 
years. Gold is not so permanent. Even on 
imported ware it may be sandpappered off. It 
will wear off by constant use. Gold on white 
china is not so lasting as gold over color. The 
fluxed color helps to hold its unfluxed color (or 
mate color); the dull style called Royal Worces- 
ter does not wear nearly so well. It is more 
appropriate for ornamental pieces. Underglaze 
(which is color placed on the biscuit and the 
glaze applied over the color) wears as long as 
the china. Fired mineral colors do not fade. 





BOUILLON CUPS AND SAUCERS 





InsteAD of collecting tea cups with varied 
decorations, the fancy now is for bouillon cups. 
The tea table is considered to be prettiest when 
set uniformly with cups of the same shape, or 
at least, of uniform coloring and style of decora- 
tion. But a diversity of color and design are 
admirable for bouillon cups, as they remain on 
the table for only a few moments. The brighter 
they are the better, for they make lovely notes 
of color. If painting a set we advise you to 
choose the same shape for all. Have the inside 
decoration the same, but the outer decoration 
and that of the saucer as different in design and 
coloring as possible. Four designs are given 
on page 81. 

One _ represents lilies-of-the-valley painted 
against a light green luster background. Have 
light-green luster entirely over the cup, except 
where the flowers are painted, and bring the 
luster directly to the painted part. Have a 
raised gold design at the base, and some flat 
gold. Let the saucer be decorated with the lily 
design around the edge, and light-green luster 
ground work. 

Cup with roses. Sketch the scrolls with rose 
luster, and paint the little roses and garlands 
naturally. For the second firing, cover parts 
of the scrolls with yellow luster, finish the 
flowers, and paint in a tone of color at the back 
of the flowers very delicately. The saucer 
should have the same “all-over” decoration. 

Cup with panel. The scroll work should be 
of paste and gold, and the body of the cup and 
saucer should be of heavily grounded color. 
Choose a different color for each one of the 
set, such as ruby, golden lilac, green, orange, 
pink, and so forth. Paint the flowers in the 
panel to harmonize with the color of the 
grounding. 

For the fourth cup let the band be of very 
small carnations painted against a cream 
ground. The border should be of rose luster, 
ornamented with gold scrolls. 

The inside of the cups may be tinted with yel- 
low or ivory luster with a garland Jesign over 
it, or merely an ornamental Sévres band. Or 
it may be left pure white with gold decoration. 
For the cup with heavy dusted ground, and 
panel, festoons painted of the same flowers as 
the panel would be appropriate. 
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The Art Amateur 





Artists’ Materials 
Drawing Supplies 
China Painting Materials 
Wood Burning Outfits 

Pictures and Frames 


Philadelphia Agents for 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 
For Schools, Etc. 


2,000 Subjects, rc. each. 
too Subjects, 3c. each. 


Write for Catalogues — Vol. B, Oil and Pastel Painting 
Vol. C, Water-color Painting 
Catalogues of the Brown pictures. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 
Special discount to Schools. 


ye oa 
CHAS. RIPKA CO., Ltd. 


106 South 13th Street PHILADELPHIA 


M. T. WYNNE 


11 East 20th Street, Cor. Broadway, New York 
THE MECCA FOR THE CHINA PAINTER 





New Shapes in 


White China, Belleek, Copeland, 
Wedgewood, and Coalport China 
for Decoration : : : : 


mM. CT. Wynne’s Royal Roman Gold 
Agents for Revelation Oil Kilns 


Complete stock of materials for China, Oil, Water-color 
Pyrography, and bp oy Painting. 
ool, Linen, and Silk apestry Canvas. Samples sent on 
ap lication. 
upplement to our Catalogue now ready. 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable. 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE free. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Specially Prepared Enamels for Relief Work. 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, ee ane AND PINK. 

Sample jar r of the above, each, 5c. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE tout LUSTRES 

Trial bottles, each, 15¢. 
HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR ERASER, for removing fired 
color or gold. %4 ounce, 25c. 





French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, etc. 
French, German, and English Powder Colors. 

Special Rates to Teachers. New Catalogue, containing 
practical Instructions, free. 


JAMES F. HALL, 
519 North 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE PROOF of the excellence of our 


WHITE CHINA Decorating 
IS IN THE FIRING + + # 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. . 








Agents for Hall’s Roman Gold. 


WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 


1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application. 


| has been a labor of love. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOR.—By | 


John Mac Whirter, R.A., with twenty-three ex- 
amples in color by the author and an introduc- 
tion by Edwin Bale, R.I. This handbook is 
quite orginal in its metheds. It takes the student 
into the atelier of a great artist, and there he 
sees for himself how the work is done, while 
the artist explains in the simplest language how 
the results are obtained. The course of instruc- 
tion begins with flowers, the artist thinking it 
most important in landscape work that the stu- 
dent should learn the details of nature. The ex- 
amples given are excellent and true to nature. 
Then the student is taken into the woods of 


Ear. C. RicH 


«Importer of... 


China, Glass, and Bric-a-brac 


434 FIFTH AVENUE 


(NEAR 39TH STREET) 


NEW YORK 


FORMERLY WITH WILHELM & GRAEF 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 


Inverary, and there studies the moss on the roots | 


of a silver fir. Following this come meadow 
flowers and grass intended as studies to be used 
in painting the foreground of a large flower 
picture. Next is a beginning of a sketch of a 
“Mountain Tarn” 
careful drawing. The other studies are “ Even- 
ing Effect,” “Silver Firs,” “ Rapid Study of an 
Old Scotch Fir,” sketch of a “ Silver Birch,” 
study of “Mountain Ash,” “Forest Study,” 
“ Beech Trees in Autumn,” “ Stormy Clouds Aft- 
er a Rainy Day,” “ Daylight Clouds,” “ Even- 
ing Effects,” “ Moonlight,” “ Rocks,” and other 
studies. This work is a masterpiece, and should 
be added to the library of every student of water- 
color. (Cassell & Co., Limited; $2.50.) 





Mr. R. H. Russet sends us a fascinating col- 
lection of books for the little people, “In and 
Out of the Nursery,” a series of attractive verses 
and songs for children by Eva Eickemeyer Row- 
land; price, $2. “The Vagabond Huntsman.” 
“The story of Tipperary Joe,” illustrated by W. 
A. Sherwood; price, $1.50. “A Child’s Garden 
of Verse,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, illustrated 
by M. E. Squire and E. Maro; price, $2. “ The 
Little Boy Book,” by Helen Hay; price, $1.50. 
“The Ballad of the Prince,” by Alice Archer 
Sewall; price, $1.50. 


Tue Private Memorrs OF MADAME ROLAND. 
Edited with an introduction by Edward Gilpin 
Johnson.—Two years after the death of Madame 
Roland by the guillotine, an English translation 
of her memoirs was published in London, taken 
from Bosc’s original edition. The present work, 
which is based on this translation, is the first 
published since the above named, and will prove 
a valuable addition to our literature of to-day, as 
copies of the first translation are very scarce. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.; $1.50.) 





THe CARDINAL’s MUSKETEER. By M. Imlay 
Taylor.—The author gives a faithful presentment 
of those stormy times in France when Cardinal 
Richelieu held full sway. The story is full of ad- 
ventures, with a pretty love affair to keep up the 
interest. (A. C. McClurg & Co.; $1.25.) 





Concerninc Cats: My Own AnD SOME 
Oruers. By Helen M. Winslow.—There surely 
never was so fascinating a story written about 
these pretty creatures whom fate (in the person 
of the ubiquitous small boy) treats so hardly, 
and one does not have to dip very far into its 
contents before finding out that to the author it 
Miss Winslow intro- 
duces us to her own cats, those belonging to her 
people, and the cats of history, in a manner that 
is at once attractive and exhaustive. An inter- 


which shows the necessity of | 


IMPORTER OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Woolen Tapestry in all widths, Oil and Water- 
color Outfits, a full assortment of 
Sketching Material 


ART STATIONERY AT VERY MODERATE 
PRICES. CARDS ENGRAVED 


_ ARTISTIC FRAMING A SPECIALTY 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


BUNKIO MATSUKI 
380 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


Japanese Artists’ Materials 


FREE-HAND DRAWING BRUSHES, JAPANESE 
PAPERS, COLORED PRINTS, AND BOOKS OF 
FLOWERS, BIRDS, LANDSCAPES, AND FIG- 
URES. INDIAN INK STICKS, INK STONES 


J 


Japanese Brush Ink Work (ill’d), 8 vols., 25c each 
Eight New Prints for Beginners, $1.00 a set 
Twelve assorted Vases, 3 inches high, $1.75 


Send for catalogue Mention this paper 


MEXICAN PYROGRAPHY OUTFITS 
HAND- ALSO 


CARVED LEATHER AND WOOD 
NOVELTIES FOR BURNING 
ARTHUR J. POSTLEY 
Pyrography 
LESSONS GIVEN 9049 BROADWAY 
mn ynaatganad Bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 
DESIGNS New York City 





ESTABLISHED 1868 


E. H. FRIEDRICHS 


570 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames 
Student’s Outfit No. 6—$2.70 


One Tin Color Box containing 10 tubes German Oil 
Colors, 2 Bottles Oil, Turpentine, 4 Bristle Brushes, 2 Russian 
Sable Brushes, 1 Fan Brush, Palette, Knife, Cup, and Crayon 
Holder. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
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| MARSCHING’S 


MARSCHING’S 
FAMOUS ROMAN GOLD 


Costs more than other brands, because it is 


Pure and Reliable. 


DON’T SPOIL YOUR WORK WITH CHEAP, INFERIOR GOLD. 
a7 ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD. 




















TRADE MARK. 





Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


*‘ Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. (Germany.) 

















THE PAbETTE ART CO. 


86 East 23d Street, New York. 


Artists’ Materials. 


Every need for Palette and Brush for Professional and Amateur Water-Color, Oil, Pastel, 
and China Painters. Latest improvements lien ~ = A A LARGE SELECTION OF NOVEL- 
Fir FB ee Home of the F RENTI E ART STATUARY CO., formerly at 

venue. ; 


i879 FITCH KILNS. _!g0°0 


Seven Sizes. For Piring China and Glass. 


STEARNS FITCH & CO.., Springfield, Ohio. 
GEORGE D. THOMPSON & CO., 3%, FOURTH AVE 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND DEALERS IN 


DECORATIVE LEATHERS, Venetian, Flemish, Florentine 
Ooze and Special Leathers for Pyrography and Artistic Workers 


SPANISH HAND-TOOLED WALL HANGINGS 
HAND-PAINTED LEATHER SCREENS 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH__.~ 


Is the Best Finish made for Manufactured by the 
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esting chapter is that which tells about Cat Clubs 
and Cat Shows. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with photographs of famous cats. The 
book is dedicated to “ Pretty Lady,” a special 
pet of the author, in a most charming fashion. 
(Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston; $1.50.) 


THe CrircuLar Stupy. By Anna Katharine 
Green.—The author, whose detective stories have 
made her famous, has never written anything 
better than the novel now before us. The plot 
is a brilliant one, and so cleverly is it worked out 
that the reader (unable to guess the sequel) is 
carried along in a fever of excitement, until the 
last chapter is reached, when the mystery is made 


clear. (McClure, Phillips & Co.; $1.25.) 





THE OLp GENTLEMAN OF THE BLACK Srock. 
By Thomas Nelson Page.—Another of Mr. 
Page’s delightful creations, and written with that 
tender grace and sympathy which marks all of 
his writings. The old gentleman is a unique per- 
sonality, and Elizabeth Dale the most lovable 
heroine imaginable. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated from drawings in color by Howard Chan- 
dler Christy, and the cover is a singularly appro- 
priate one. (Charles Scribner’s Sons; $1.50.) 





A PRISONER IN Burr. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son.—Is a historical romance of absorbing inter- 
est, the scenes of which are laid in New York 
during the War of the Revolution and the story 
deals particularly with that period when General 
Washington was campaigning around New York. 
There are several illustrations which add to the 
attractiveness of the work. (American Baptist 
Publication Society; $1.25.) 





Dickey Downey, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
Birp. By Virginia S. Patterson.—An exquisite 
little story which should find a place in every 
home where there are children to make them love 
and appreciate dumb animals. Its exceedingly 
modest price (only 60 cents) places it within the 
reach of all. The volume is illustrated with 
color-plates and black and white sketches of 
birds. (American Baptist Publication Society.) 


A Winp FLower. By Caroline Atwater Ma- 
son.—The author, who is most favorably known 
to us by her previous work, “A Minister of the 
World,” is particularly happy in her present story 
which is written in a clean, healthy style, making 
it particularly desirable to be put into the hands 
of girls. (American Baptist Publication Society; 
$1.) 


An INDIAN GIVER (a comedy) and THE SMoK- 
ING-CAR (a farce). By W. D. Howell.—Are two 
dainty little books uniform in size and belong- 
ing to the same series as “ Bride Roses” and 
“ Room 45” by the same author. They are rich 
in humor, and the reader will enjoy a hearty 
laugh over their contents. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.; 50 cents each.) 


Tue Littte DREAMER’s ADVENTURE. By 
Frank Samuel Child—Mr. Child has continued 
in a measure his interesting story of “ The House 
with Sixty Closets.” The same children and the 
same closets that figured in that fascinating 
Christmas story are with us again in an equally 
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droll and charming New Year’s tale. The chil- 
dren meet and agree to make a calendar. They 
call a meeting of the days, and Anna Domino sits 
in the chair. It is a large meeting of peculiar 
days, taking the whole range from New Year’s 
to Christmas. But the story contains much more 
than mere fun; a deeper meaning runs through 
it all, and the conclusion is very happy. The 
numerous excellent illustrations help the book to 
be a sure favorite. (Lee & Shepard, Boston; 


$1.25.) 


THE BENNETT Twins. By Grace Marguerite 
Hurd.—The twins, a brother and sister not eight- 
een years of age, are seized with a perverse spirit 
of independence and leave their comfortable home 
(which an adoring uncle and aunt had given 
them since babyhood) to come to New York, 
hoping to win fame and fortune in the pursuit 
of their respective hobbies, art and music. They 
have a very hard time of it, and also some ex- 
ceedingly amusing experiences. The story is 
written in a charming manner, and is good 
wholesome reading for young people. We are 
initiated into the students’ mode of living. Their 
gay but harmless pranks add zest to the book. 
(The Macmillan Co.; $1.50.) 





ART NEWS AND NOTES. 





Art NEEDLEWORK NovELTIEs.—For certain 
purposes something bizarre, grotesque or strik- 
ing might be desired in sofa pillows. To meet 
such a demand a well-known dealer has had some 
copies of Burbank’s Indians, and “The Cake 
Walk” printed from the lithograpic stones, in 
colors, upon cotton sateen, and applied with glue 
upon backgrounds of colored brocade. These 
figures are then further enhanced in effect by 
some stitches in needlework upon the costumes, 
and in a border following the outer edge of the 
square. One pillow employing “The Cake 
Walk” and just finished to send to an American 
woman living in England, is mounted* upon a 
piece of gorgeous buttercup brocade. The four 
life-like characters stand out boldly, and upon 
this cushion is a handsome border in rich browns 
in a geometrical pattern. Another familiar sub- 
ject employed in similar manner is the full-length 
portrait of the Empress Marie Louise. In this 
instance the robe is bordered with an appliqué 
of red velvet, and the lace wrought in gold thread. 
It may be interesting to know that these colored 
reproductions upon sateen are sold at 90 cents 
apiece. 





Mr. Eart C. Ricn, for many years with 
Messrs. Wilhelm & Graef, and for the last three 
years with Messrs. Davis, Collamore & Co., has 
opened a store of his own at No. 434 Fifth ave- 
nue. His long experience, combined with excel- 
lent taste, has enabled him to procure an excep- 
tionally fine display of imported china, cut-glass, 
and bric-a-brac, which it will well repay the 
visitor to look over. 





Miss Martua Davis Bessey, for the past 
twenty-two years connected with the art depart- 
ment of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., died on January 
16. She especially excelled in heraldic work and 
illuminating. Her skill in the designing of med- 
als and badges brought her into considerable 
prominence, especially at the time of the World’s 
Fair when she won the prize for the best design 





Wood by Ordinary Gas 
Equal, if not superior, to other methods, besides 





The Art Amateur 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., _ 


--/anuiacturers and Importers ol... 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS. 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, 


For China and Glass Painting. 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 


For Oil Painting. 





Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 
H Fo silding Baskets, Frz Ss 
old Paint, °* Shins Betes, Prom 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 
46 West Broadway, N. Y. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, WN. Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 














DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work. 

Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 


© stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 
samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





being less expensive, and easier of manipulation. 
Points will not bend or break. But one hand required 
to operate. Absolute control of temperature. 

For sale by Art Dealers, or sent, postpaid, from 
ty on receipt of price, $2.50. Extra points, soc. 
each. 
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WISEMAN MFG. CO. 
No. 140 W. 23d Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GECECEEEEEEEEECEE 


~ THE ART AMATEUR BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND INFORMATION 


SCALE OF CHARGES: 
Price for criticism of single drawings, . . . $3 00 Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or water- 
For each additional one in the same lot, . . ; I 00 colors), ; ° ° . ° . . ° ° $4 00 
Each additional painting in the same lot, . ° * 200 
No more than six paintings are to be sentat onetime. All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must be 
paid by the senders. Drawings and unmounted paintings may be sent by mail, rolled on acylinder. Ad/_/ees must be paid in 
advance. 








Winsor & Newton's 
Illustration Board 


THICK AND THIN 


For Water-color and General Black and White Work for 
Reproduction. It is also recommended for Pastel, Pencil, 
and Crayon Work. Made in three sizes—30 x 40, 22 x 30, 


20 x 30 
SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 


FOR SALE BY ALL ARTIST MATERIAL DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


omericon 88 Fulton Street, New York 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR. 
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Pyrography 
OUTFITS 48D 
. MATERIALS. 














Large assortment of all plain and fancy leather 
and wooden articles, including Rustic Chairs, 
Tabourettes, Leather Boards, etc., suitable for decorat- 
ing. Complete Book of Instructions, treating on 
every detailin the art of pyrography, price, 60 ceats 
per copy. Send for special catalogue, Vol. Igo. 


THE SPHINX :: :: 
MOIST COLOR BOX, 








An excellent box for schools and cole 
leges, practical and convenient to the 
i pupil. Colors are of our own manu- 

h acture and of superior quality. 

Box containing 6 colors, each, 35 cents, 
postpaid, 42 cents. 

Box containing 12 colors, each, 50 cents 
postpaid, 58 cents. 

Single colors can be replaced at 5 
cents each. 

Other assortments of colors made up 
to order. 

F. W.&6CO.’S Artists’ Oil Colors, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Moist Water 
Colors, Soft and Half-Hard Pastels, 
Pastel Boards, etc. 


Complete assortment of imported Oil, 
Water, and China Color Painting 
Materials. 


Drawing Instruments of all grades 
Sa and prices for Schools and Colleges. 


F. WEBER 6 CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, DRAUGHTSMEN’S AND 
ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, 


1125, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


18 Oliver Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Branch Houses, 3 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


for a badge for the Board of Lady Managers. 
There were 247 other designs submitted. 





The American artist spends too much of his 
time abroad, taking European scenes and types 
as his models. It is a grievous mistake. 

There are scez:ic spots in abundance along the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York State, which are worthy of 
the brush of the world’s greatest painter. Es- 
pecially in Pennsylvania, along the line of the 
road, the artist could find abundance of material 
from which to make landscape sketches of a 
varied character. Here are the river, valleys, the 
mountains with a great panoramic view of Wy- 
oming Valley from the top of Mount Nescopec, 
and further on to the west, the serpentine Sus- 
quehanna. In New York State the road passes 
through the picturesque vineyard and lake region, 
through Buffalo and on to the world-renowned 
Niagara Falls. The beauty and sublimity of the 
scenery of the Lehigh Valley are too little appre- 
ciated by our people. Recent foreign visitors 
have expressed themselves in the most enthusias- 
lic terms regarding the grandeur of this beauti- 
ful valley, with its towering peaks, its mystic 
cafions and its swirling streams. Some of them 
have declared that in all of Europe so much of 
natural beauty can not be found within the same 
extent as may be enjoyed by taking a trip over 
the scenic Lehigh Valley. This wonderland of 
beauty is within a few hours’ ride of any of the 
great eastern cities, and is the favorite route be- 
tween New York and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Chicago and the West. The trains are fast and 
the equipment luxurious. What more could the 
tourist or business man ask? Comfort and ease 
in traveling are everything, and you get both on 
*the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 





Tue Society of American Artists will hold 
their annual exhibition from March 30 to May 
4. Exhibits should be sent on March 14 and 15. 

The attention of exhibitors is especially called 
to the fact that changes have been made in the 
conditions of prizes awarded by the Society, and 
that a new prize has been instituted. The an- 
nual Webb Prize of $300 will hereafter be awarded 
for the best landscape or marine picture in the 
exhibition painted by an American artist, without 


| limit of age, who shall not previously have re- 





‘Rockwell 
Tapestry Paints 


Powder Colors, or for use on all 
fabrics. 
The quickest and cheapest method 
of painting. No steaming required. 
Complete Outfit for only $2.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


MRS. ANNABELLE HUTCHINSON-PARRISH, 


21 East Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





the best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 


AIR BRUSH 
§ 6. Without it. Circulars free. 


> 


ART work. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 


Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 












ceived the prize. It will be awarded by vote of 
the jury, and pictures entered into competition 
must be designated by a W on the second part 
of the card, according to directions. 

The Shaw Fund has been withdrawn, and in its 
place Mr. Shaw has founded the Shaw Prize of 
$300 which is to be given annually for the best 
figure composition in the exhibition, painted in 
oil by an American citizen and the property of 
the painter, portraits to be excluded. The prize 
will be given by a vote of all the members of the 
Society present on Varnishing Day, a plurality 
vote to decide the award. The same artist may 
not receive the prize in two successive years, and 
not more than twice in all. The founder of the 
prize reserves an option for three days after the 
‘announcement of the award for the purchase of 
the prize picture at the listed price. All pictures 
entered in competition for this prize must be 
designated by an S on the second part of the 
card, according to directions. 

An annual prize of $500 has been instituted by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and will be awarded by the 
jury for the most meritorious oil painting in the 
exhibition by an American artist, portraits only 
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L. Castelvecchi & Co. 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


PLASTER CASTS 
AND BRONZES 


Antique, Medizval 
and Modern 


For the Use of Schools, Colleges, 
Academies of Design, and 
Decorative Purposes. 

Casts in Good Ivory Finish a 
Specialty. 

The largest collection in America. 
Send three cents in postage for 
Catalogue and Price List. 


143 Grand Street 
Near Broadway NEW ‘YORK 
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| PERMIT ME 


= to introduce an outline 
picture of myself, 


Higgins’ | 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, 
stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. ; 
| Iam the only lineal descendant of 
= the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my 
ancestry. 7 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ME 
F or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mailto 3 


b CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


= Branches, CHICAGO and LONDON. a 
444 meme hp) oe 6G me $¢ 4 et co 
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| pte ons 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly 50 years ago. 
Improved patterns for every style of writing. 
Sample box 15 pens by mail 10 cents. 

Ask for 15 assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


JUST ISSUED 


A most complete handbook on 
“The Use of Lusters,” by 
Fanny Rowell, which will be 
of inestimable value to the 
Keramic Decorator —————— 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
THE ART AMATEUR, 23 Union Sq., City 
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School of Industrial Art of the 


Pennsylvania Museum 2 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia. 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Mustration, Archilecture, Decoralive Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles. 


L. W. MILLER, Priacipal. 


STUDIO FOR APPLIED ART 
E. Carter-Black Helen D. Philip 
10 WEST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 


FIRE ETCHING ON WOOD AND LEATHER 
LESSONS GIVEN 
MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





MRS. FANNY ROWELL, 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


(Elevator Entrance, West 35th St.) 

#* & DECORATIONS * DESIGNS #* »* 
Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and four, 
about classes and work. 

Studio open to visitors Saturdays from two until six. 


Mr. Frank Townsend Hutchens’ 
DAILY INSTRUCTION IN, 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, and Illustration. | 
COSTUME MODELS. 
Tuition, $10.00 per Month. 
Studios: 849 and 850 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati. 


33d Year. Sept. 24, 1900, to May 25, 1901. 
Endowments, $393,000. Tuition Fee, $20. 
Five Life Classes. Drawing and Painting. 

Frank Duveneck, T. S. Noble, 
L. H. Meakin, and J. H. Sharp. 
Modelling: C. J. Barnhorn. Carving: W. H. Fry. 
Also a Summer Term of ten weeks from middle of June. 
For circulars, write A. 1. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 








V. Nowottny, 








rf a Practically 
ILLUSTRATING "in" 


school and practical, 
cal training in addition. Classes in 
Wall Paper Design also. Criticisms 
by mail. Terms moderate. Brochure 
on Modern Illustrating and catalog 
free, or 


W.Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114 W. 34th St., MY. 











MISS M. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Paint- 
ers. Overgiaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d Street, New York 


MRS. E. M. SCOTT 


has resumed her classes in 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
At her Studio, 142 East 18th St., New York 


Special terms made for those wishing to study 
by the month. 


MRS. MARY ALLEY NEAL 
CLASSES IN WATER-COLORS AND CHINA DECO- 
RATION. Special arrangements made by the month or private 
lessons. Sketches of Holland and Venice and Original Designs 
for sale and rent. Lusters of my own importation for sale. 
STUDIO, 1425 BROADWAY 
The Broadway Room No.7 








| 
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The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time. 


OSGOOD RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet 


Absolutely perfect in color. New. Price per vial, 40 cents 


Osgood’s Standard Pink 


The most beautiful pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


Osgood Standard Jacque Rose 


The rich, dark ‘“‘ Jacque Rose”’ effect can be produced 
with this color. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


Sixteenth Edition of the best and most successful book 
upon China Painting ever published, entitled, “How to 
Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, Dresden Colors and Gold to 
China.” This book isa self-instructor. Illustrated and con- 


| tains 200 pages. Sent to any part of the United States, Canada, 





and Europe, postpaid, on receipt of price, 7§ cents. 


Lacroix and Dresden Colors, in powder 
These colors have been reground and are extra fine. 


FREE. —Forty-three page illustrated Catalogue upon 
mention of Tue Art AmaTeur, containing complete price-list 
of all the Osgood Specialties and ful! directions for laying 
ground with powder colors. Address 


Miss A. H. OSGOOD 


Principal Osgood Art School 
{2 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


Between Fifth Avenue and Union Square 


Europe and the Glasgow Exposition, 1901 


June 2oth, only, 2§0 including Scotland, England, Belgium 
France, Wales, and Ireland. With $70 extra, Rhine and 
Swiss, and $100, Italy annex trips. The cheapest and most at- 
tractive trip leaving the United States next summer, by 
special chartered steamer, *‘City of Rome.” If interested in 
this trip send for illustrated itineraries. 

Address as above. 


NELLIE WELSH COCHRANE 
ARTIST = nt 

334 WEST 56th STREET = NEW YORK 
CHINA FIGURE PAINTING A SPECIALTY 


Also Lessons in Tapestry Painting, Oil and Water-color, and Drawing 
Inspection Invited 


lr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for [len and Women are now open. 
They offer especial advantages for those who wish 
to draw and paint from the model and still life. 
Also for teachers and those wishing to pursue art 
professionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRATION and 
COMPOSITION. There is also a special Class 
in DECORATION. 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 








(Room 3,) 


A. B. 





COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and practical 
method. 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 
a se 

Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

“ Practical Hints on China Painting ” mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
s 


Eric Pape School of At... 


Third Year—Oct. 1, 1900, to June 1, rgor. 


Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE, 
Painter and Illustrator. 


No examinations for admission. 


Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. i 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 

Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower-painting. 

Evening Life and Illustration Class for men. 

Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 

For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary, 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES VOLKISIAR. 


Corona being convenient to the city and in a 
fine location, I shall form classes during the win- 
ter for instruction in the pottery process at the 
Pottery. For particulars, address 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, Corona, L. I. 
TERIS REASONABLE. 











FRY ArT Co. 


Manufacturer of 


Fry's Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 


for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 

Agents for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 


STUDIO NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Classes by TIARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City. 


The von Rydingsvard School 
OF ART WOOD CARVING 
96 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Trains teachers, assists amateurs, executes original de- 





| Signs in all styles, and supplies tools and stock, both carved 


} and uncarved. 


52 East 23d Street, New York. | 


Studies of Flowers in Water-colors for Rent 


Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 


Send stamp for circular. 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD 
Formerly director of Wood Carving at Teachers’ College. 
New York City. 


MISS CORNELIA E. CADY 
WILL REOFEN HER STUDIO, 
142 WEST i2s5th STREET, 


»  NOVETSIBER 8. 


Class and private lessons in Oil and Water Color, Floren- 
tine Tapestry painting, and French Fan Decorations. 
Particulars sent on application. 


# Water-color Landscapes for Sale # 
LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS 
Out-door work in the Spring and Fall. Summer class at the 
Shore or among the Mountains 
AGNES LEAVITT * 
Studio: 159a Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WE TEACH YOU TO PAINT 
The only successtul method ever devised ‘ AT HOME 


by which it is possible to gain a practical 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of good painting without 
leaving your home. Write for circulars giving full particulars 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF HOME ART STUDY 
132 West 23d Street 


MRS. A. H. HESLIP 


Studio, 1122 Broadway, New York 











China Painting, [liniature, Tapestry 
and Pyrography 


Colors for Sale 


HARRIET MARTELL STUDIOS 


114 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 


Instruction in designing for Silk, Prints, Wall Paper, Book Covers, and 
Stained Glass. Conventionalization, Historic Ornament, Modeling for 
Metals 

DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT.—Instruction given and orders 


taken for Carved and Burned Leather, Burlap Decorations, Burned and 
Stained Wood, Water-colors, etc. Address MISS E. W. CLARK, Sec'y 


|PHOTO-CERAMIK LESSONS GIVEN 








_ HERMAN MULLER 
Portraits Painted ..ARTIST... Miniatures on 


and Burned in on Ivory, China, 
1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS H. MASSOU > 


30 East i4th Street, New Yerk 
Pupil of Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens 
LESSONS GIVEN IN 
PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING, PASTEL AND 
DRAWING 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 
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ROWNEY'S ENSUSH 


_~ WATER COLORS. 


NEW SCHOOL OUTFIT. 


dee sebrba chad. 





at mens 


Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans 
of Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Red Sable and Camels’ Hair Brushes, etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen, 


American Office, Room 36, Tribune Building, New York. LONDON, ENGLAND. 
TRUTH’S FAMOUS POKER PICTURES IN COLORS 














Copyright, 1895, bygTruth Company. 

The above illustrations give only a yery inadequate idea of TRUTH’S famous poker pictures. 
from which these are taken show the rich coloring of the original paintings and are hardly to be distinguished from them. Each 
picture is printed separately on heavy plate paper, 21 x 14 inches in size, and each is embossed to give it the appearance of oil 


The lithographed prints 


painting on canvas. This series has become so popular that many of the best clubs and barber-shops in the country have them 
hung on their walls, and a bachelor’s den is hardly complete without them. 

Titles of pictures as follows: 

THE DRAW ON THE BOWERY 
Where they draw from the spigot as often as they do from the deck. 
A RAISE IN THE SOUTH 
The deacon bets a seed, trusting it may bring forth an hundred-fold. 
A BLUFF IN CHICAGO 
Where other bluffs are made with equal nerve. 

Price of each, 50 cents. Price per set of six, as above, $2.00. 

on receipt of price. 


Address, TRUTH COMPANY, 50 East 19th Street, New York 


A CALL IN ARIZONA 
Where too many aces spoil the pot. 
A DEAL IN WASHINGTON 
One that is not political. 
A SHOW-DOWN IN THE 400 
Blue-bloods playing for blue chips. 
Sent, postage paid, in strong protecting mailing-tube 








excepted, the picture to be the property of th 
artist. The same artist may not receive the prize 
in two successive years, and not more than twice 
in all. The founder of the prize reserves an op- 
tion for two days after the award for the purchase 
of the prize picture at the listed price. All pic- 
tures entered in competition for this prize must 
be designated by a C on the second part of the 
card, according to directions. 


TueE history of the phonograph has been 
marked by important discoveries; each tending 
to perfect the instrument for its various uses. 
The most recent step has been the invention of 
the micro-diaphragms by Lieutenant Bettini for 
which he received the highest prize at the Paris 
Exposition, not only because of the artistic dis- 
play of his apparatus, but mainly for sterling 
qualities and manifest improvements. Lieuten- 
ant Bettini is the first inventor who has made 
possible the successful recording and reproduc- 
tion of the female voice. Such an invention must 
interest all users of phonographs, for it adds 
pleasure and affords a much greater repertoire 
to acollection. It has never before been possible 
to reproduce the marvelous genius of Sembrich, 
Calve, Mantelli, Suzanne Adams or of even the 
great artists Campanari, Van Dyck and Scotti. 
The Bettini reproducer brings their inspired 
voices right into the family circle. Mr. Bettini 
has made his apparatus easily adjustable to any 
machine. The attachment is simplicity itself. The 
owner of a phonograph or graphophone who has 
never heard a Bettini attachment, can not con- 
ceive what a wonderful contrivance it is. A 
handsome catalogue got up under the personal 
supervision of Lieutenant Bettini is well worth 
sending for. 


Mr. E. H. Friepricus has opened a new store 
at 570 Fifth avenue for the sale of art materials. 
This should prove a great convenience to the 
people residing up-town. He makes a specialty 
of picture framing at very moderate prices. The 
examples seen at his store include all the newest 
ideas regarding frames, many of which are ex- 
tremely graceful. 


L. Castetveccut & Co. have added very 
largely to their stock of plaster casts which now 
number almost 8,000. The firm is the only one in 
this city which imports bronze casts direct from 
Italy. These bronzes are particularly desirable 
in the decoration of houses. Both the artist and 
interior decorator will be well repaid by a visit 
to this store, for it holds an immense wealth cf 
treasure. 


Tue Joseph Dixon Crucible Company have 
for many years been making Dixon’s “ Ameri- 
can Graphite” Pencils, which give the broad, 
soft, sketchy line, so desirable in drawing. Now 
realizing the importance of color work as a fac- 
tor in the education of the young, the Company 
has spent a great deal of time and money in per- 
fecting its School Colored Crayon Pencils. The 
object has been to secure uniformity in quality in 
the product, backed with vividness and variety of 
color, so that no one color would vary in smooth- 
ness, or softness, or toughness from another, but 
that all would be equally true. These crayons 
will be welcomed by the teachers of elementary 
drawing. 
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